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FOREWORD 


Four days before Santa Claus. President Eisenhower descended on Madrid. 
If the sanguine remark he reportedly made on his return to Washington to the ef- 
fect that the Spanish are a free and happy people was not a figment of a reporter's 
imagination, it will go down in history with the cordial greeting his brother Milton 
gave Perén just before he fell, hailing the Argentine dictator as "a great American 
and a good friend." In fact, the relentless struggle for power and against the abuse 
of power continued in Spain. The secret clerical society, the Opus Dei, detested 
not only by liberals but by most Franquistas and many Catholics, sought to ensure 
its control over those who would be responsible for the education of the heir elect, 
Prince Juan Carlos. The Spanish diplomat who had plotted against Franco, Julio 
Cerén Ayuso, was retried, and his penalty increased from three to eight years. 
A British Labour M.P., Robert Edwards, who had gone to Madrid to attend the 
retrial, was imprisoned for ten hours and then expelled from the country. But all 
this was of little concern: business was improving 


While Franco paved the way for the restoration of the Spanish monarchy, 
the Salazar government permitted talk of a similar restoration in Portugal, although 
that country is officially a republic. The opposition movement against Salazar con- 
tinued; the assistant editor of the liberal magazine Seara Nova sought refuge in 
the Uruguayan Embassy. 


President L6pez Mateos concluded his visit to the United States and Canada, 
and prepared to set off on his tour of South America. Despite the abundant plati- 
tudes issued concerning his trips, the simple fact was that he wished to assert 
Mexico's claim to leadership in Latin America. He smiled like Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower; they all smile, and presumably this eagerness to please the people 
is a good thing. He smiled when he said in Querétaro that there was no incompat- 
ibility between the Catholic faith and the Revolution, a remark meant to appease 
the sons of the Cristeros. He smiled when he traveled through the southeast of 
Mexico, and when he announced his impending tour of South America. Former 
President Lazaro Cardenas did not smile as he renewed his political activities. 
The Mexicans did not smile as they looked at the Soviet Industrial Exposition. 
They did not smile when U.S. officials announced their determination to put an 
end to the illegal traffic in narcotics of Mexican origin 


The Guatemalan elections of December 6 did not result in a leftist swing, 
as had been expected. However, their honesty was widely questioned. President 
Lemus of El Salvador signed the electoral reform bill, which his enemies con- 
tinued to denounce as reactionary and anti-democratic. Faced with an empty 
treasury and the hostility of the Army, President Villeda Morales of Honduras 
survived the second year of his administration. His plight aroused widespread 
resentment over the virtual autonomy of the Army. Representative Orellana 
Bueso introduced a bill to bring the Armed Forces chief under the direct com- 
mand of the President, where of course he should be. Nicaragua continued to fuss 
at the Costa Rican border, where Indalecio Pastora was leading an anti-Somoza 
rebel army. The insolent way Latin American countries treat U.S. companies as 
milch cows was illustrated when the Costa Rican Congress passed a law which 
would require the United Fruit Company to give its already well-paid workers a 
month's pay as year-end bonus, while the Costa Rican companies, who pay their 
workers lower salaries, were required to give them only a week's salary as bonus. 
The United Fruit Company refused to pay, whereupon the Costa Rican Government 
craftily suggested that the Company pay and argue about it later. Again the Com- 
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pany quite rightly refused to acquiesce in what amounted to a grossly discrim- 
inatory levy. 


What to do with the Panama Canal had become a burning issue. A report 
prepared for the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee proposed that it be in- 
ternationalized. President Eisenhower and the State Department wanted to appease 
Panama by allowing its flag to fly, together with that of the United States, over the 
Zone. The Panamanians demanded more than this; they sought sovereignty over 
the Zone, presumably as a first step toward taking over the Canal. The U.S. De- 
partment of Defense, as well as most Republican Congressmen, insisted on main- 
taining the status quo. 


Castro's Cuba was shaken by the trial of Hubert Matos, a former companion 
of Fidel Castro, who was sentenced to twenty years' imprisonment for desertion. 
In the United States he was hailed as an anti-Communist martyr, but in fact he 
represented the outlook of the landowners of the region of Camagtiey, of which he 
was military commander; they were conspicuously the victims of the Agrarian Re- 
form. Foreign Minister Rail Roa was responsible for the foreign aspects of the 
Agrarian Reform being carried out under the auspices of the powerful Instituto 
Nacional de Reforma Agraria (INRA), which had become a kind of super-government 
directly under the control of Fidel Castro. Roa was also the agent entrusted with 
planning the conference of under-developed countries to be held in Havana, probably 
late in 1960. 


The dictatorial regime of President Duvalier of Haiti showed a moment of 
calculated generosity when it released from jail the country's foremost poet, Jean 
Brierre, who had been Ambassador to Argentina. While the Haitian Government 
sought to bolster itself by putting itself at the service of the United States and even 
offering a site to replace the Guant4namo base, should the Cuban Government seize 
it, Dictator Trujillo, long a satrap of the United States, alienated the U.S. Govern- 
ment so much that it withdrew its naval mission. 


The tension between the Caribbean islands and the United States spread to 
Puerto Rico, where the U.S. Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities 
was followed by the equally unpopular House Subcommittee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The resentment aroused by these visitations made it difficult for Gover- 
nor Mufioz Marfn to maintain the popularity of the so-called "Commonwealth" re- 
lationship, although there was general agreement that Mufioz Marfn was virtually 
indispensable as a man. The West Indies Federation, torn geographically rather 
than ideologically, was still looking for the indispensable man. However, the 
Federation does not need a Nkrumah. The danger that the transfer of power from 
whites to Negroes would be accompanied by a loss of the traditional British liber- 
ties was latent in the West Indies too, as an attempt to gag the press in Barbados 
showed. 


Amid rumors of subversion, President Betancourt of Venezuela celebrated 
the first anniversary of the elections in which he had been chosen President. His 
regime had been moderate, to the relief of U.S. business interests, who praised 
him loudly for neither following nor approving the violent anti-U.S. attitude of 
Fidel Castro. Whereas the threat to the Betancourt regime came from subversive 
elements, the weakness of the National Front government in Colombia lay in Con- 
servative and Liberal factionalism. The son of old Conservative leader Laureano 
G6mez, Alvaro G6mez Hurtado, defended the coalition government against the 
Leyvistas and the Alza-ospinistas in the obvious hope that the alternation of the 
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two parties in power would bring him the Presidency in 1962. Alfonso Lépez 
Michelsen, the son of another ex-President, recently deceased Alfonso L6pez, led 
a group of left- wing Liberals called the Alfonsistas, who were less favorable than 
the governing Liberals to the National Front principle, partly because it favored 
the conservative wing of the Liberal Party and partly because it gave the Conserv- 
ative Party a "parity" to which it should not be entitled, being in reality a minority 
party. 





The Ecuadorian port of Guayaquil was again the scene of mob violence, this 
time touched off by the rumor that the port authority boss was to make a fortune 
by selling land for the new deepwater port. The background for this unrest was the 
forthcoming presidential election. This, together with the simmering border feud 
with Peru and the delay in preparing the necessary physical facilities, were the 
main reasons for the decision to postpone indefinitely the inter-American confer- 
ence scheduled to be held in Quito in February 1960. The relative peace in Peru 
was fractured by the announcement that ex-dictator Manuel Odrfa might attempt to 
make a come-back. International tension was increased by Peru's acquisition of 
fighter planes and two cruisers on the pretext that Ecuador was threatening its se- 
curity. Peru's move went counter to the surge of anti-militarism in Latin America, 
where, except among the military oligarchies who do not wish to give up their out- 
moded privileges, there is an insistent demand that badly-needed public funds be 
spent on the public welfare rather than on the accouterments of a baneful caste. 
President Jorge Alessandri of Chile, a level-headed businessman, proposed that 
Latin American republics adopt a disarmament policy, and, although the Peruvian 
Government paid lip-service to it, the divergence between the two governments 
was evident. 


Militarism was about the only problem Bolivia did not have, and there were 
those who argued that the abolition of the army in a Latin American republic such 
as Bolivia is an invitation to chaos, the examples of Costa Rica and Uruguay not- 
withstanding. However, to use a currently favorite Latin American word, anti- 
militarism is “irreversible," and, once a military oligarchy has been overthrown, 
it cannot again rule with substantial popular support. To this argument against the 
rumor that the military might resume power in Bolivia must be added the simple 
fact that there is in Bolivia really no army which can grab power. The basic strug- 
gle was between presidential aspirants Paz Estenssoro and Guevara Arce. Although 
these personalist struggles cannot be viewed strictly in ideological terms, it may 
be said that the former's strength lay with the extreme left, the latter's with the 
moderate left. 


President Frondizi of Argentina found himself caught between the "Gorillas" 
and the "Green Dragons."' These sound like the names, not of political groups, 
but of Harlem gangs. The gorilas are a rightist military pressure group, and, 
in view of the intelligence displayed by the Argentine military, one wonders if it 
is necessary to bother with the explanation that the word is said to be a deforma- 
tion of the word guerrillas. When a congressman, Agustfn Rodrfguez Araya, 
said that President Frondizi was a tool of the military, who were wasting funds 
on unnecessary equipment, Secretary of War General Larcher challenged him to 
a duel and slashed him with a saber, which is presumably the military equivalent 
of a parliamentary reply. Then came words, words, words. Frondizi said he 
supported the disarmament proposals of President Alessandri of Chile, and visit- 
ing Foreign Minister Lafer received the heartening news that Argentina would 


(Continued on p. 701) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Spain afforded President Eisenhower the most impressive reception of the 
European phase of his eleven-nation good will tour, when he arrived in Madrid on 
December 21. As he rode with Generalissimo Francisco Franco through downtown 
Madrid, a crowd estimated at more than 500,000 applauded the President, while 
flags waved, church bells rang, and huge posters and electrically-lighted signs 
blazed greetings tohim. A few minutes before, on his arrival at Torrej6n Air 
Base, Eisenhower and Franco had made short speeches; and that evening more 
speeches and toasts were exchanged during a state dinner held at the Royal Palace. 
However, the talks of political consequence took place the following morning at a 
breakfast meeting in El Pardo palace, Franco's residence. At that time, the two 
chiefs of state discussed U.S.-Spanish defense agreements, and Eisenhower ex- 
plained to Franco the aims of his tour and the results he hoped to achieve from it, 
as well as the plans for his forthcoming trip to Russia. The President praised 
Spain's recent entry into the Organization for European Economic Cooperation and 
the progress of the current stabilization plan. 


The Spanish stop was unquestionably the most controversial on the Presi- 
dent's tour. Political opposition to the visit continued as groups of exiled Span- 
iards organized picket lines in New York, Mexico City, and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Among other organizations protesting against the visit was the AFL-CIO, which in 
a cable from President George Meany to the Secretary of the General Union of 
Spanish Workers in Exile (in Toulouse, France), assailed the Franco dictatorship 
as “unworthy of diplomatic recognition or economic assistance." Inside Spain, 
monarchists feared that the visit would increase Franco's prestige, and thus 
lessen the chances for a restoration of the monarchy with Franco's blessing. 
"If Eisenhower comes to Madrid," one prophesied, "Franco will never leave his 
job as long as he is alive." 


Speculation concerning Franco's successor and the possible restoration of the 
monarchy grew on the occasion of Prince Juan Carlos' completion of four years in 
the Spanish Armed Forces. Ina ceremony at the Zaragoza Military Academy, 
the Bourbon Prince received simultaneous commissions in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, while more than 5,000 Spaniards shouted "Long live the King." Later 
in the same week Juan Carlos visited Franco in Madrid, and was again acclaimed 
by Spanish monarchists as he entered a Madrid theater to attend a play dealing 
with the life of his great-grandfather, King Alfonso XII. Meanwhile, a rift was 
rumored to be developing between Franco and the Prince's father Don Juan, pre- 
tender to the Spanish throne, over plans for Juan Carlos' future education. Since 
1955 the Prince's education had been viewed as a symbol of the cooperation be- 
tween the Generalissimo and Don Juan. However, Don Juan was reported to have 
changed his mind recently about sending his son to the University of Salamanca, 
although it had previously been agreed that the Prince would study there at least 
until the summer of 1960. Instead, Don Juan was reported to be considering send- 
ing Juan Carlos to one of the royal family's private residences in San Sebastian, 
where the Prince would study under private tutors. This change was said to be 
due to the growing influence of the powerful lay Catholic organization Opus Dei, 
and that this right-wing movement was determined to acquire control over the 
royal family by selecting from its own members the tutors for the Prince. The 
Opus Dei was not primarily concerned with whether a monarchy or republican gov- 
ernment would succeed Franco but rather with keeping its strong influence, what- 
ever form of government the future might bring. 
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The prison sentence of Julio Cer6n Ayuso, the Spanish diplomat tried in 
November for alleged subversive activities (HAR, XII: 585), was increased from 
three to eight years at a retrial by the Supreme Court of Military Justice. The 
original sentence was apparently considered insufficient by the government. For 
“interfering in Spanish domestic affairs,"' Robert Edwards, British Labour mem- 
ber of Parliament and veteran of the Spanish Republican Army, was arrested and 
held for ten hours before being "invited" to leave Spain. Edwards had arrived in 
Madrid to attend the retrial of Cer6n Ayuso. Meanwhile, a petition with approxi- 
mately 15,000 signatures appealing for an amnesty for political prisoners and 
exiles was presented to the Spanish Cortes by a delegation of some thirty women. 
Esteban Bilbao, president of the Cortes, was reported to have received the peti- 
tion, but explained to the delegation that the prisoners whose amnesty they sought 
were all guilty of serious crimes which justified their imprisonment, and that 
there would be no chance of intervening in their behalf. Following the presentation 
of the petition, the Spanish press, apparently as a reply to this and other requests 
for amnesty (including one reportedly brought to Madrid by Edwards), published 
statistics concerning the number of people imprisoned in Spain. According to the 
figures given, on June 1, 1959 the prison population was 14,875, of which only 
816 were classified as "offenders against the security of the State." The figures 
were also compared with those under the Republic in 1936, when, according to the 
Franco press, 1,630 of a prison population of 34,526 had either been sentenced for 
political offenses or detained for political reasons. 


Technicians from the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, on 
a visit to Madrid, were reported to be favorably impressed with the progress of 
the economic stabilization plan initiated in July (HAR, XII: 362). They noted that 
Spain's gold and dollar reserves, down to about $6 million early last summer, had 
since risen by $100 million, partly because of the devaluation of the peseta and the 
increased tourist revenues that this brought. Falling prices of raw materials were 
also reported to be having beneficial results throughout the Spanish economy. 


Improvements of airports and aviation facilities were under way as Spain 
prepared to promote its already rapidly growing tourist business. Reports dis- 
closed that an equivalent of $30 million was being spent to build new passenger 
terminals, extend and reinforce runways, and generally prepare the main airports 
for an increase in traffic. Also included in the improvements was a massive com- 
plex of up-to-date electronic equipment furnished by the United States as part of its 
economic aid program, which would assist the operation of the intercontinental jets 
expected to begin service in Spain late next summer. 


Spain's 1959-60 citrus production was estimated at 1.6 million metric tons, 
and was expected to increase still further as new groves came into production, and 
improved management techniques were developed. Citrus prices at the beginning 
of the present season were reported as being somewhat lower than at the beginning 
of last season. 


Charges were brought against ten technicians in an investigation of the dam 
collapse which killed 132 inhabitants of the village of Ribadelago in January (HAR, 
XII: 6). A special court which investigated the disaster ordered that the charges 
be brought against seven employees of the company which owned the dam and three 
employees of the company which constructed it. 
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PORTUGAL 


In a message appearing in three Lisbon newspapers on December 1, Gen- 
eral Paulo Benard Guedes urged the restoration of the Portuguese monarchy. He 
said that the absence of royal institutions had brought a "lack of tranquility" and 
had meant a difficult test for Portugal. "The King, as a natural chief, can assure 
a true union of the Portuguese," he asserted. The General is an aide to Dom 
Duarte Nuno, Duke of Braganca and pretender to the Portuguese throne. Since 
his message passed the government censors, it was assumed that it had govern- 
ment approval, although there was no indication of active government support. 
"Prime Minister Antonio de Oliveira Salazar is 70 years old," pointed out the 
New York Times in a December 3 editorial, "and has not as yet appointed a 
successor. At most a monarch would be a nominal head of the state. "" According 
to Didrio de Notfcias, a U.S. Portuguese-language daily, 185 Portuguese leaders 
and intellectuals sent a protest to President Américo Tom4s which stated that the 
restoration of the monarchy would not solve the country's problems but would only 
undo the work of the 1910 revolution. They noted the paradox of a situation in which 
a supposedly republican government sanctioned propaganda in favor of the re- 
establishment of a monarchy. The Didrio de Notfcias concluded that the protest 
would probably be ignored. 


During the same week, the London Times praised Pedro Theoténio Pereira, 
Portuguese Minister of the Presidency, as a man who had dedicated his life to the 
service of his country. Pereira was quoted as saying "any abrupt change in Por- 
tugal would destroy the work of the past thirty years without replacing it with 


something more positive." 


Nevertheless, many would like to see a change. During a visit to London, 
General Humberto Delgado, exiled head of the anti-Salazar Portuguese faction in 
Brazil, continued to criticize Salazar (HAR, XII: 586). In a speech before the 
National Peace Council in London he deplored a situation where Salazar "forbade" 
opposition and where it was "dangerous for seven people to gather to discuss pol- 
itics. they run the risk of being imprisoned for many years without trial."" He 
said there were in Portugal three to four thousand political prisoners detained 
without trial for an indefinite period. 


The Lisbon monarchist and Roman Catholic newspaper A Voz defended the 
Portuguese press's statements pertaining to Delgado's reception in London. The 
London Times had interpreted the statements as being reproachful toward the 
British reception of Delgado. A Voz replied that the Portuguese press did not 
condemn the form in which Britain received General Delgado, but rather the way 
Delgado presented himself in England. Actually, said A Voz, Delgado's visit 
to London was useful to Portugal: after seeing him at close quarters, the Times 
was able to write with "transparent irony" that Delgado's political aims were 
vague: they amounted to little more than getting rid of Salazar and seeing what 
democracy brought. His visit "did not imply that the British Government or 
people accepted his arguments: indeed we [Portuguese] never had any doubts 
about the common sense of both the British people and Her Majesty's Government." 


From London, Delgado traveled to Amsterdam, arriving there on Novem- 
ber 29, but he was prohibited from speaking in public until December 2, when the 
Dutch Ministry of Justice removed its ban on his public appearances. In answer to 
a question at his only Dutch press conference, Delgado said that his wife was still 
in Lisbon but had been allowed to visit him in London. He said that her telephone 
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was tapped and her mail opened by government agents. Delgado then announced 
that he had canceled the remainder of his tour, which was to have covered France, 
West Germany, and Sweden. He left for Brazil on December 2, claiming that he 
was far from well and that the trip was proving too tiring 


Events in Portugal seemed tc lend weight to Delgado's London claims. On 
December 6, Manuel Sertério, assistant editor of the well-known and generally 
anti-Salazar cultural monthly Seara Nova, sought refuge in the Uruguayan Em- 
bassy. He said that he feared for his life, but the Portuguese press claimed he 
merely sought personal publicity and would have been able to obtain a passport 
like any other Portuguese citizen. From the embassy, Sertério flew to Monte- 
video. On December 6, the Communist People's Daily of Peking protested the 
Portuguese Government's persecution of Alvaro Cunhal, secretary of the Portu- 
guese Communist Party, and many other Party members. Cunhal was arrested 
and imprisoned by the Portuguese authorities in 1949. His sentences were due to 
expire in January 1960, but the People's Daily dcubted that he would be released. 
It further stated that in Portugal a nation- wide campaign for the release of political 
prisoners was "in full swing." 


Portugal Democr§atico, the paper published by Portuguese exiles in Sao 
Paulo, published in its December issue documents which supported and encouraged 
the anti-Salazar movement in Mozambique. The documents were in the form of a 
declaration addressed to the Minister of Overseas Provinces in which the com- 
plaints of the Mozambique people against the Salazar regime were enumerated 

The paper also denounced the "reign of terror" of the Portuguese police in Angola 


during 1959 against the people who expressed discontent with the regime 


Minister of Commerce José Correia de Oliveira signed the agreement of the 
European Free Trade Association on December 30, thus making Portugal a mem- 
ber of the Outer Seven trading area ‘KAR, XII: 586). The Association's agree- 
ment made special provisions for Portugal because of the structure of its economy. 
Under its provisions, Portuguese import duties would be reduced or eliminated 
only when they applied to goods whose export quantities exceeded 15% of Portugal's 
total production. Portugal would make initial tariff reductions on remaining items, 
but would have until January 1, 1980 (20 years instead of the 10 years allowed the 
other six members) for the progressive elimination of these duties. Portugal could 
introduce new import duties or increase existing duties where necessary to pro- 
mote the development and production of a specified item. Portugal could also, in 
certain circumstances, apply quantitative restrictions tc exports of exhaustible 
mineral products to ensure necessary supplies for domestic industries 


In connection with these provisions, it was announced in December that the 
new schedule of customs duties, approved by a decree-law dated November 18, had 
become effective on November 24. Minister of Finance Ant6énio Manuel Pinto Bar- 
bosa announced that the rates and classifications were changed to align Portuguese 
tariffs with those of the Common Market nomenclature adopted in the Brussels con- 
vention of 1955. The new duties were higher for many imports such as trucks, 
typewriters, television sets, vacuum cleaners, and automotive spare parts. The 
duties were expressed in the current escudo rather than the gold escudo as before, 
and the surtax (usually 60% of the duty) was abolished 


Portugal tried to develop its relations with the Common Market group. Mar- 
celo Mathia, Minister of Foreign Affairs, returned in December from a European 
trip which included West Germany and Belgium. In Belgium his talks were aimed 
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at promoting closer economic ties between the two countries. King Baudouin dec- 
orated Mathia with the Great Ribbon of the Order of Leopold and accepted an invi- 
tation to visit Portugal 


The British Chamber of Commerce in Portugal announced in its December 
bulletin that new opportunities for foreign investment had opened in Portugal. The 
Second Development Plan for 1959-1964 (HAR, XI: 7, 190) provided for 6,500 
million escudos ($227,500,000) for the next six-year period. This included plans 
for a bridge across the Tagus River financed entirely from abroad. Other signs 
of welcome to foreign capital were Portugal's recent entrance into the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank, and recent discussions with West Germany regard- 
ing German technical and industrial participation in development of Portuguese 
overseas provinces. However, during December plans were also announced for 
the construction of five new hotels in Algarve Province, financed entirely by Portu- 
guese capital 


Portuguese exports to the United States for the first three quarters of 1959 
rose to the highest level in four years according to the Portuguese National Insti- 
tute of Statistics. Exports increased from $16.5 million to $20.3 million while 
imports from the United States dropped from $26.3 million to $20.8 million. 
Portugal's unfavorable balance of trade dropped to $542, 885 from nearly $10 mil- 
lion the previous nine months. However, in agriculture it was announced that pro- 
duction of most of the 1959 crops was belcw that of the previous two years and the 
10-year average for 1947-56. 


Angola's first-grade coffee would become the standard for trading in African 
Robustas when the New York coffee and sugar exchange begins trading this com- 
modity for the first time in January 1960. However, figures for the quarter ending 
in December showed that the price of Angolan coffee dropped from 24-25¢ per lb. 
in September when Portugal signed the International Coffee Agreement (HAR, XII: 
475) to 214-22¢ in mid-November. Jornal do Comércio of Lisbon believed the 
international agreement imposed an artificial hardship upon African coffee since 
it imposed a quota upon the shipment of Robusta coffee for which the demand is 
greater than the supply. However, the paper pointed out, poor organization and 
lack of cooperation among the Portuguese coffee exporters were the principal 
causes of the low prices. The newspaper believed that the government should set 
up standard rules to govern the coffee industry. 





An exploration company staked out sites for 52 oil wells on the margins of 
the lower Zambezi River in Central Mozambique. Lourenco Marques, capital of 
Mozambique, planned to spend $1.47 million on a new ore-loading dock in connec- 
tion with Portugal's Second National Development Plan. In Angola it was announced 
that four new oil wells began producing in the Quicama field south of the Cuanza 
River (HAR, XII: 475). Increased crude oil production would make it unnecessary 
to import this commodity (most at present coming from Venezuela) to keep the 
Luanda refinery going. This would result in a saving of $5.25 million a year in 
foreign exchange for Angola. 


MEXICO 
The first year of the administration of President Adolfo L6pez Mateos ended 


on a note of optimism based on a record of steady economic development, the con- : 
solidation of domestic political power, and favorable reaction to the presidential ; 
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visit to the United States and Canada. Mexico emerged from the "period of ad- 
justment" with a stable peso, increased gold and dollar reserves, expanded indus- 
trial production, and a generally satisfactory agricultural situation (HAR, XII: 476) 
The substantially improved balance of payments position was attributed to a com- 
bination of increased revenues and sharply reduced government imports (HAR 

XII: 591). In his dealings with unions, President Lépez Mateos astonished observ- 
ers who had predicted that the new chief executive would avoid cracking down on 
dissident elements in order to keep the support of the labor movement. Taking the 
most stringent action of any Mexican President in recent years, L6pez Mateos 
jailed the leaders of the railroad strike in March 1959, including the leftist head 
of the railrcad workers‘ union, Demetrio Valiejo (HAR, XII: 134), and indicated 
that strikes prejudicial to the national welfare would not be tolerated by the gov- 
ernment. The presidential visit to the United States and Canada (HAR, XII: 531) 
was lauded in the Mexican press as a visit between equals, which enhanced the 
prestige of LSpez Matecs both at home and abroad 


In a speech to the workers of the Fabrica Hércules in Querétaro, Lépez 
Mateos continued the official trend away from the traditional anti-clericalism of 
the Mexican Revolution by stating that “having religious ideas does not mean being 
an enemy cf the Revolution." The statement was made in answer to a declaration 
by Fermin Nieto, secretary-general of the Querétaro Federation of Workers, that 
his organization had been discriminated against because of religious beliefs. Ob- 
servers interpreted this as the most significant statement on the religious issue 
made by a Mexican President since the "Soy creyente" ("J am a believer") state- 
ment of Manuel Avila Camacho in 1940. Archbishop Primate Miguel Darfo Miranda 
expressed his satisfaction that the President had ended the policy of official silence 
on the issue of Church and State which originated under President Calles in 1927 
and which had been maintained, with the notable exception of Avila Camacho, to 
the present day 


Immediately following the anniversary of his first year as chief executive, 
President Lépez Mateos embarked upon a five-day tour of southeastern Mexico, 
visiting the states of Veracruz, Oaxaca, Tabasco, Campeche, Yucat4an, and the 
territory of Quintana Roo. The President officiated at the openings of public works 
projects valued at a total of $3 million, including schools, hospitals, highways, and 
power plants. Turning his attention to the future of Quintana Roo, the chief execu 
tive announced in a speech delivered in Chetumal, the territorial capital, that the 
territory would soon become the 30th state of the Mexican Republic and that plans 
to increase the population cf the area by resettling there Mexicans from other re- 
gions were being considered. The President touched briefly on a projected health 
program to be conducted in conjunction with the United Nations Children's Fund, 
UNICEF, and the World Heaith Organization, Moving into the state of Veracruz, 
the President conferred with state officials who presented requests for financial 
assistance in connection with projects for land reclamation, highway construction, 
and malaria eradication; these officials were informed that the government would 
study the projects. 


The Mexican Government announced that plans for the President's trip to 

South America in January 1960 had been approved and that his itinerary had been 
established. Following his successful visit to the United States and Canada, the 
projected tour of eight South American countries would be the first journey to that 
continent by a Mexican President. The cbjectives of the trip were said to be two- 
fold: to deliver a message of friendship to the peoples of South America, and to 
stimulate commercial and cultural exchange between Mexico and the South Ameri- 
can nations 
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In an attempt to improve the morale of government employees and the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, President Lépez Mateos authorized granting them a 
year-end bonus of one month's salary, which represented a total expenditure of 
210 million pesos ($1.7). Legislation promulgating the creation of an Institute of 
Social Security and Services for government employees was sent to the Senate by 
the President; following Senate approval, the bill was sent to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Included among the recommendations suggested by Benito Coquet, director 
of the National Institute of Social Security were hospitalization and medical bene- 
fits, low-rent housing projects for government workers, and the creation of sports 
and cultural centers 


The rightist opposition Partido Acci6én Nacional (PAN) announced plans for 
a public meeting to be held in Tijuana, Baja California, on December 27. Since the 
August elections in Baja California, PAN officials had lodged repeated protests 
against the official Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) and against Baja 
California Governor Eligio Esquivel, complaining that their political activities 
were constantly harassed by government forces. Following the elections, state 
officials had banned PAN meetings on the grounds that they constituted a threat to 
public order (HAR, XII: 477-78) and required the constant vigilance of police and 
federal troops. The Panistas continued to complain that constitutional rights were 
nonexistent in Baja California and that the judicial power had allied itself with the 
police in the violation of constitutional guarantees. Governor Esquivel, however, 
stated that the meeting would not be interrupted provided that PAN supporters ob- 
served the laws governing the holding of public meetings. 


Gunmen affiliated with the Confederaci6n Revolucionaria Obrera y Campe- 
sina (CROC), a leftist peasant and labor federation which is on bad terms with the 
PRI and the semi-official Confederaci6n Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM), attacked 
a group of sugar plantation workers in Veracruz and wounded 12 during a brief 
skirmish. The defection of workers from CROC in order to join the Confederaci6n 
Regional Obrera Mexicana, which has the blessing of the PRI and the CTM, was the 
alleged cause of the violence 


In a speech to the 1959 class of the School of Social and Political Sciences of 
the National University, former President Lazaro Cardenas stated that the prob- 
lems of the agricultural segment of the Mexican population were, in reality, nation- 
wide in scope. CArdenas emphasized the necessity of understanding the difficulties 
of the rural dweller as being a key point of the Revolution, and urged additional 
government subsidies for farmers and ejido landholders. During the past few 
months, General CArdenas had once again returned to a prominent place in the 
Mexican political arena following his visits to Cuba and Red China (HAR, XII: 365) 
and his renewed political activities 


The Soviet Industrial Exposition which began in November closed on Decem- 
ber 15 after a three- week period during which an estimated one million Mexicans 
passed through its portals to inspect the latest developments of Soviet technology. 
Exposition director Alexander Shelnov interpreted the reaction of the Mexican pub- 
lic as very favorable, although several altercations developed between Mexicans 
and Soviet guides during the early days of the exposition. It was believed that the 
exhibition of modern Soviet-made heavy machinery was linked with a rumored of- 
fer of industrial credits of $100 million to Mexico by the USSR. In connection with 
this overt attempt to woo Mexico, U.S. Ambassador to Mexico Robert C. Hill, in 
a speech in Nashville, Tennessee, asserted that Russia used foreign aid programs 
and foreign trade objectives in a false and deceiving manner. 
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A good will mission of eight senators from Czechoslovakia arrived in 
Mexico following brief visits in Brazil and Colombia. The mission, headed by 
Senator Josef Valo, had the objective of developing parliamentary interchange be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the Latin American nations, and followed closely the 
arrival of the first Czech Ambassador to Mexico in August (HAR, XII: 422). In 
Prague, Mexican Ambassador Francisco del Rfo Cafieda presented his credentials 
to Czech authorities. 


U.S. Senator Thomas Hennings stirred up the recurring controversy over 
alleged drug traffic between Mexico and the United States by declaring that a good 
percentage of the illicit narcotics used in the United States originated in Mexico. 
Mexican representative to the U.N. Narcotics Commission, Oscar Rabasa, re- 
futed Hennings' accusation by citing the fact that Mexico had been praised by the 
U.S. Treasury Department Bureau of Narcotics director, Harry J. Anslinger, for 
vigorous efforts against drug trafficking and for strict penal code provisions deal- 
ing with narcotics. In spite of these efforts by Mexican police, farmers in the 
northwestern states of Durango, Sinaloa, and Sonora had devoted large acreages 
to the cultivation of the opium poppy, taking great care to camouflage the crop 
from aerial reconnaissance by growing alfalfa in the same area. 


The Mexican Government announced extensive public works projects de- 
signed to bring water to the Chalco-Amecameca region near Mexico City by 1960. 
The 50-million-peso ($4 million) project was to be financed entirely by raising 
electrical utility rates, and the opening of new sources of water supply would al- 
low the closing of artesian wells regarded by experts as an important factor in the 
sinking of Mexico City. The projected expenditure of 1,000 million pesos ($80 mil- 
lion) for highway construction and maintenance indicated that public works proj- 
ects would continue to receive increased financial support under the Lépez Mateos 
regime. 


The government-owned oil monopoly Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) an- 
nounced that its budget for 1960 would set an all-time record. Estimated expen- 
ditures were given as 7,819 million pesos ($65.1 million) and revenues at 7,794 
million pesos ($64.09 million), with a resulting deficit of 25 million pesos. PEMEX 
director Pascual Gutiérrez Rold4n cited the establishment of the petrochemical in- 
dustry (HAR, XII: 422) and the revamping of the petroleum price structure as 
major industry accomplishments during 1959 and noted that the deficit at the be- 
ginning of 1959 had been 1,000 million pesos. 


Minister of Education Jaime Torres Bodet announced that the budget for the 
Ministry of Education for 1960 would be 1,884.7 million pesos ($150,776,000), or 
18.31% of the total budget. The 1960 budget exceeded the 1959 allocation by ap- 
proximately 30%. Educational improvements had been listed as a matter of utmost 
importance for national progress by President Lépez Mateos, who had stated that 
3,000 new classrooms and 4,000 new teachers were to be provided during 1960. Ex- 
tension of the motorized cultural mission program now in effect in the states of 
Chiapas, Guanajuato, Guerrero, Mexico, Oaxaca, and Yucat&n would be supple- 
mented by the addition of six more units. The National University and the National 
Polytechnic Institute received respective allotments of 98,778,100 pesos ($7,891,240) 
and 80,479,022 pesos ($6,438,231). 


The outlook for domestic and foreign investment continued bright as investors, 
stimulated by the Mexican economic recovery during 1959 poured more money into 
the country. Total U.S. investment in Mexico during 1959 was listed at $960 mil- 
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lion, an increase of $368 million since 1955. Mexico advanced from fourth to 
third among Latin American nations in private U.S. investment, replacing Cuba. 
Ford de México announced in December that it would purchase an additional $2 
million in Mexican-made automobile parts for assembly, a total investment of $10 
million. The government announced that Mexican electricity facilities would un- 
dergo considerable expansion during the next few years, beginning in 1960 with an 
investment of 1,700 million pesos. In addition, credits for the purchase of electri- 
cal equipment amounting to 2,500: million pesos were offered Mexico by the United 
States, France, Belgium, and Italy; but Mexico indicated that it would not utilize 
these credits until their use would not endanger the national economy. 


Possibly the best indication of Mexican economic recovery from the 1958 re- 
cession was offered by the early payment of $10 million by Nacional Financiera 
(the government finance and development corporation) on the $100 million loan 
authorized by the Export-Import Bank in February (HAR, XII: 79). This repre- 
sented a prepayment of 10% of the total credit with interest, in advance of maturity; 
the loan was granted at 5-1/2% repayable in seven years and including a three-year 
period of grace. Mexico also made payments of $45 million to the International 
Monetary Fund, with $22.5 million allotted to the repayment of an IMF credit, and 
an additional $22.5 million allocated to cover the gold subscription for Mexico's 
new IMF quota of $180 million (HAR, XII: 79). 


Although Mexican cotton production dropped from 2,350,000 bales in 1958 to 
1,700,000 bales in 1959, cotton sales rose to 2.7 million during 1959 as the entire 
1959 crop and the remainder of the 1958 surplus were sold on world markets. This 
gave rise to predictions of extensive additional plantings of cotton during 1960 fol- 
lowing the 1959 cutback in acreage which resulted from the price drop on the world 
market. Cotton dealers and government agricultural authorities stated that the in- 
creased production would restore the 1960 acreage to the figure reached in 1958, 
approximately 2.5 million acres. 


The Mexican export quota for the 1959-60 coffee production cycle was fixed 
at 1.3 million sacks of 60 kilos each. Although sales of Mexican coffee to the 
United States increased substantially in December, Mexico still faced an estimated 
750,000 sacks of coffee which could not be exported. Coffee consumption within 
Mexico might take care of at most 400,000 sacks, but a considerable surplus would 
remain on hand. Total production for the 1959-60 cycle was estimated at 2.2 mil- 
lion sacks. 


Mexico faced its most serious wheat crisis since 1956-57 as the carry over 
for the new market year was estimated at less than 190,000 metric tons, roughly 
two months' supply. Authorities explained that the reduced production was the re- 
sult of a cutback in acreage stemming from rising production costs and unattractive 
fixed price guarantees (HAR, XII: 367). Mexican farmers switched from the pro- 
duction of hard wheat to soft wheat, and imports of hard wheat became necessary. 
The yield for the 1957-58 cycle was 1,376,502 metric tons which fell to 1,300, 000 
for the 1958-59 cycle. Total wheat acreage declined from 2,464,998 acres to 
2,223,900 during the same period. 


The export of live cattle from Mexico to the United States for the year ending 
August 31, 1960 was set at 380,000 head, a reduction of 20% from the 461,000 head 
exported during the twelve months of the previous cycle. The restriction of exports 
was attributed to increased domestic prices and strict export controls; an increased 
demand for meat stemming from the rising urban population and a higher standard 
of living were also listed as contributing factors. 
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Trade between Japan and Mexico registered a substantial increase during 
1959. In the first nine months of 1959, Mexico exported goods valued at 411.9 mil- 
lion pesos ($32.9 million) to Japan and imported Japanese products worth 102.4 
million ($8.2 million), which represented 1.2% of total Mexican imports, a three- 
fold increase over 1958. This increase resulted from the vigorous activities of the 
Japan Export Trade Promotion Agency in Mexico and increased Japanese interest 
in Mexican markets. A Japanese trade mission had visited Mexico in November. 


Mexico and Latin America mourned the death of the distinguished Mexican 
humanist Alfonso Reyes in December. Personal messages of condolence were 
sent by Chilean President Jorge Alessandri to President L6épez Mateos and For- 
eign Minister Manuel Tello. La Razén of Buenos Aires commented that Mexico 
had selected Reyes as the first Mexican ambassador to Argentina when the legation 
was raised to an embassy and that Reyes had left behind a heritage of civilization, 
“exquisite science, and unforgettable fraternal spirit." 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The returns of the December 6 elections for half of the 66-man Congress did 
- not substantiate the fears of President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes that the left wing 
"revolutionary" parties would increase their influence in the unicameral legislative 
body (HAR, XII: 592). Early returns from the Department of Guatemala showed 
that, of the five seats at stake there, the governing Partido de Reconciliaci6n 
DemocrAtica Nacional (PRDN) had won two places (20,087 votes), while the chief 
leftist opposition party, Partido Revolucionario (PR), had three (33,454 votes). 
However, although the PR polled 64% of the leftist votes in Guatemala City, its 
strength had waned considerably there since July, when it won 84% of these bal- 
lots in the municipal elections (HAR, XII: 369). With the final returns in from the 
countryside, the PR had only seven seats in the new Congress, one of which was 
disputed. The left-wing parties held eleven seats but would have to solve factional 
differences before these could become a united bloc. The PRDN controlled 33 
seats, eight more than in the last Congress, while the chief rightist opposition 
party, Movimiento DemocrA4tico Nacionalista (MDN), lost in strength from 16 seats 
to 14. Democracia Cristiana strength fell from 10 seats to 6, and only 2 independ- 
ents out of 9 retained their seats. Loss of strength by both the extreme left and 
extreme right wings could be attributed to the splintering-off of dissident groups 
from both the PR and the MDN in the months preceding the election. The deposit- 
ing of almost 4,000 blank ballots in Guatemala City seemed to be an expression of 
voter dissatisfaction with the superfluity of candidates and parties. 


The PR accused the PRDN of having used coercion and fraud to impose its 
candidates in the election and held protest meetings in Guatemala City's central 
park. Ydfgoras Fuentes responded with the charge that PR chief Mario Méndez 
Montenegro had received foreign (allegedly Cuban) funds. The right- and left-wing 
groups joined forces in post-election demonstrations, one of which was organized 
by a PRDN faction, the Partido Reformista Institucional (which had defected from 
the Ydfgoras-supporting wing of the Party), and featured the burning in effigy of 
the President. Enrique Coronado, a member of the intransigente wing of the 
MDN, which has opposed any collaboration between this group and the government, 
was shot and killed on a street in Guatemala City. His cohorts blamed the shoot- 
ing on the police, while the government called it a result of MDN internal struggles. 
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It seemed unlikely that the government would have bothered to dispose of Coronado 
in such a manner, since the elections had placed only one intransigente in Con- 
gress. 


The mystery of the disappearance of ancther intransigente MDN leader, 
Luis David Eskenassy (HAR, XII: 592), lost its sinister implications when he was 
discovered to be hiding out in Mexico. Congressman Eduardo Taracena received 
a letter from Eskenassy in which he claimed that he had been escorted across the 
border into Mexico by individuals, possibly Guatemalan policemen, armed with 
machine guns. Taracena would not reveal Eskenassy's whereabouts to the press, 
but asked Congressional protection to enable him to return. A commission of two 
deputies went to Mexico and returned with Eskenassy, who was put under protec- 
tive custody in the Congressional building. The Guatemalan Government was of 
the opinion that Eskenassy himself had engineered the deportation affair for polit- 
ical reasons 


In early December, Guatemalan borders were reinforced as reports circu- 
lated again of plans for a Cuban-based overthrow of Ydfgoras' government. On 
December 5 Guillermo SA4enz de Tejada, Guatemalan representative in the Organ- 
ization of American States (OAS), informed the OAS that troops were being trained 
in Cuba for an invasion of Guatemala, possibly timed to coincide with election day, 
December 6. SAenz added that RaGl Castro and Ernesto "Che" Guevara had given 
funds and arms for the expedition, allegedly at the request of former Guatemalan 
President Juan José Arévalo, who recently visited Havana (HAR, XII: 544). Cuba 
denied this charge before the OAS (see CUBA). Two days later a fisherman re- 
ported to Mexican Government agents that a group of five men (three with beards) 
and one woman had unloaded some boxes of Cuban arms on the southern Pacific 
coast of Mexico and later had flown them from a nearby airfield to the Guatemalan 
border. Nicaraguan Army Chief Colonel Carlos Silva announced that more than 
200 revolutionaries from Cuba and elsewhere had flown into Honduras and that 300 
more armed men were on ships en route to the Central American coast; the objec- 
tive of both groups, he said, was Guatemala. Silva added that among directors of 
these movements was Rogelio Cruz Wer, one-time police chief of Guatemala City 
under former President Jacobo Arbenz. President Ramén Villeda Morales of 
Honduras denied that a revolutionary plot was being organized in his country. He 
said that since Honduran officials keep track of all arrivals, planes carrying the 
200 invadors would have had to land on a pin point with the utmost secrecy. What- he 
ever the case, as December wore on, no invasion of Guatemala took place, though 
there were rumors of a concentration of guerrilla troops in the Sierra de las Minas 
region, on the borderline of the states of Zacapa and Alta Verapaz, in Guatemala 
By the end of December, Cuba was complaining that Guatemalan guerrillas were 
arming for an attack on Castro's government: and with Guatemala's denial of this 
charge, the cycle of accusations could begin all over again. 


John J. Muccio was appointed U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala to replace 
Lester D. Mallory, now Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs. Muccio, who was born in Italy, was U.S. Ambassador to Korea when the 
Korean War broke out and received the Distinguished Service Award for his conduct 
there during the crisis. He served in numerous posts in East Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica and was Department Chairman of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Rela- 
tions with Panama which negotiated the treaty of July 1953. From 1955 until his 
recent appointment in Guatemala, Muccio was Ambassador to Iceland. 
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Guatemala and Mexico exchanged their first ambassadors since the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations in September (HAR, XII: 478). Mexico sent Efrafn 
Aranda Osorio, ex-Governor of Chiapas and a former Senator. Guatemala's en- 
voy was Ad4n Manrique Rfos, who had been political secretary in the administra- 
tion of Ydfgoras Fuentes. 


The Guatemalan Monetary Board amplified the austerity program begun in 
November (HAR, XII: 592-3) by announcing plans for cutting government employ- 
ment and salaries and restricting credit. The amount of deposits which the banks 
were required to keep in the Banco de Guatemala was raised from 25% to 35%, the 
first increase since existing banking laws were passed in 1945 and 1946. Branches 
of foreign banks in Guatemala were made subject to the national banking laws and 
would have to invest their deposits (in addition to capital and reserves) in Guate- 
mala. The Monetary Board also banned internal lending by the government for 
public works, which were to be financed henceforth only from ordinary budget re- 
sources and foreign credits. In the latter category was a $5 million Export-Import 
Bank credit extended to the Banco de Guatemala during December to enable indus- 
trialists to purchase machinery and equipment from. the United States. Loan re- 
quests were to be reviewed by the Banco de Guatemala and the Monetary Board. 


Ground clearing went on in Matfas de Galvez for Central America's first oil 
refinery, a $5 million enterprise of Breaux Bridge Oil Refining Company, of Lou- 
isiana, and Canadian Shell Limited. The refinery was to begin operations in 1961 
with a produciion rate of 4,000 bbls. per day, enough to supply about a third of 
Guatemala's petroleum needs. Imported crude oil would be refined, since Guate- 
mala still had no producing wells. The government hoped to save the difference 
between import prices of crude and refined petroleum products by buying crude 
oil from Venezuela and refining it within Guatemalan national boundaries. 


EL SALVADOR 


President José Marfa Lemus announced at the beginning of December that 
he had signed the much-debated electoral reform law (HAR, XII: 593). The an- 
nouncement was made at a press conference in which he sharply criticized opposi- 
tion elements. Lemus was especially angered by a demonstration which had been 
held in front of the presidential palace on the previous weekend. The Frente Na- 
cional de Orientaci6n Cfvica, a coalition of opposition political groups, student 
associations, and independents who opposed the electoral reform law, appealed 
to the Supreme Court to declare it unconstitutional. The Frente Nacional told the 
press that Lemus' policies were reactionary and anti-¢ 2>mocratic, that his “anti- 
Communist" campaign (HAR, XII: 480) was a cover for political repression, and 
that he was attempting to intimidate opposition groups by stationing carloads of 
police in front of the residences and offices of opposition leaders. 


On December 14, the 11th anniversary of the 1948 revolution, Lemus ex- 
horted the populace to be on guard against the infiltration of Communists in El 
Salvador with the approach of national elections. The celebration was marred by 
a mass demonstration which began when university students jeered a group of 
peasants who were marching with posters behind the military columns in the annual 
parade. The two groups clashed violently in front of the government headquarters, 
while another segment of the mob rushed down a side street to attack the offices of 
Radio Nacional. The Frente Nacional later denied all responsibility for the dis- 
turbances, suggested that they might have been arranged by the government itself, 
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and stated that it would never use violent means to gain its ends. Ten students 
were arrested for their part in the demonstration, but eight of them were later 
released. 


The Salvadorean national budget for 1960 was approved by the Legislative 
Assembly. The total--181,113,236 colones ($72,445,294)-- was the same as that 
for 1959, although the distribution of projected expenditures differed slightly. 
"Culture," including education, received the largest portion, namely 32,953,411 
colones ($13,181,364), or 18.1% of the budget, as opposed to 30,191,727 colones 
($12,076,691) in 1959. The extra funds in this category were intended to provide 
for more teachers. Public works and public health received 15.4% and 10.1% re- 
spectively. While the budget was still under discussion in Congress, it was an- 
nounced that there would be a surplus of 17,011,394 colones ($6,804,558) left over 
from 1959, enough to cover all debts outstanding on December 31, 1959. 


J. Guillermo Trabanino, secretary-general of the Organizaci6n de Estados 
Centroamericanos (ODECA) until October 14 (HAR, XII: 425) and former For- 
eign Minister of El Salvador, was appointed Minister of the Interior. This post 
had been kept vacant after Luis Rivas Palacios left it to become Minister of Labor 
(HAR, XII: 536). It had been thought that Major Adolfo Rubio Melhado would be 
appointed, but the post was given to Trabanino presumably as a consolation prize 


An incident requiring investigation by the governments of both El Salvador 
and Honduras occurred when three hundred Salvadoreans who were farming land 
near the town of Marcovia in the department of Choluteca, Honduras, were sud- 
denly expelled from that country. Although the Salvadoreans were accused of being 
in Honduras without authorization, the basic motive for the expulsion was that they 
had been occupying lands on the estate of a close relative of the Honduran Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Virgilio Joya Moncada; local authorities commissioned 
to remove the Salvadoreans from the land had been overly efficient in carrying out 
their orders. The governments of both countries investigated, and three days after 
the incident Honduran President Ram6n Villeda Morales announced that the Salva- 
doreans could return to their families in Honduras provided they did not attempt to 
settle again on private properties. This statement was followed within a few days 
by a suggestion from Guatemalan President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes that families 
from other countries might be allowed to populate the vast Petén district in the 
northern part of his country. 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) accepted the 
application for affiliation of the Confederaci6én General de Sindicatos (CGS--general 
confederation of unions). The CGS was formed in 1958 in opposition to the Com- 
munist-dominated Confederaci6n General de Trabajadores (HAR, XII: 543). The 
Central Sindical DemocrAtica of El Salvador had also applied for affiliation to the 
ICFTU and to the Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajo (ORIT). Trade 
unionism in El Salvador is in an inchoate stage, and it is impossible to define 
clearly the relationship between the CGS and the Central Sindical Democr§Atica. 


In the last few days of December enough ratifications were obtained to en- 
sure the establishment of the Inter-American Development Bank. Venezuela, 
Cuba, and Uruguay had not ratified the agreement by December 31, but the total 
subscriptions of other nations exceeded the necessary 85% of the Bank's total cap- 
ital ($1,000 million, of which the United States would provide $450 million). The j 
failure to reach this mark could have delayed the operation of the Bank for a year. 
The capital was to be divided into two categories: $850 million for loans in accord- 
ance with rigid bank rules, and $150 million for special needs with less strict reg- ; 
ulations. The first meeting of the board of directors was planned to take place in f 
El Salvador on February 3, 1960. 
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The National Coffee Department suspended the registration of contracts for 
shipment of less than premium grades of coffee before March 31, 1960, in an ef- 
fort to keep coffee exports within the quota set by the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. The Department announced that the quota for the last quarter of 1959 was 
filled, while that for January-March 1960 was almost filled by future sales con- 
tracts. 


HONDURAS 


As a Christmas gesture, President Ramén Villeda Morales promised free- 
dom for political prisoners and amnesty for exiles. This announcement came in 
response to a petition presented him by the president of the Honduran Press As- 
sociation. The President declared that "the spirit of tolerance and magnanimity 
should prevail over any desire for vengeance that one might feel." 


In a series of nine articles, the President answered El Cronista's editorial 
criticism of his two-year-old Liberal government. Employing statistics frequent- 
ly, Villeda Morales maintained that during his regime there had been considerable 
material progress, such as highway construction (536.1 kilometers), agrarian re- 
form, and financial encouragement of agriculture, stock raising, and industry. In 
his final article, the President recognized El Cronista's professed support of 
"the constitutional regime," and he forgave those who censured the young democ- 
racy without realizing that two years was too short a time in which to accomplish 
all that was desired. 


As an expression of the increasing nation-wide resentment against the Army, 
Liberal Representative Ildefonso Orellana Bueso presented to Congress his plan 
for a constitutional amendment concerning the Armed Forces. The principal re- 
form would lessen the power of the Armed Forces Chief and would place the Army 
under the direct command of the President. Orellana Bueso supported his propo- 
sition by reading a series of charges against the Army, accusing its members of 
numerous crimes (HAR, XII: 481, 537). The proposed amendment was supported 
by a petition sent to Congress by the Federaci6n de Estudiantes Universitarios 
The students requested that the Armed Forces budget be reduced so that there 
might be more money for education and public health. This idea was discussed at 
length at the Second Congress of Economics Students in October (HAR, XII: 538). 
Military power was reduced, in effect, when Congress shifted financial control of 
the National Security Police and the Civil Guard from the military Ministry of 
Defense and Public Security to the civilian Ministry of the Interior. 


Reports of a widening breach between civil and military authorities were 
both substantiated and denied. In Danlf, department of El Parafso, members of 
the Civil Guard fired upon a military patrol which was approaching guard head- 
quarters to ask the release of some soldiers arrested for drunkenness. In the 
ensuing battle one soldier was killed, and several were wounded (HAR, XII: 537). 
At the same time, the Political Governor of San Pedro Sula, General Arturo G. 
Matute, and the Inspector General of the Armed Forces, Colonel Radl Flores 
G6mez, sent President Villeda Morales a telegram asserting that there could be 
no doubt that the civil and military authorities of San Pedro Sula were acting in 
close cooperation. However, peace did not prevail in all quarters in San Pedro 
Sula. On December 21, the second anniversary of the Villeda Morales government, 
an angry crowd, composed in part of municipal employees, gathered at the entrance 
of the city hall, preventing officials and employees from entering, and shouting for 
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the removal of Mayor Ramén Valerio Pineda. When the mayor and his secretary 
attempted to enter the city hall, the mob became violent; the Civil Guard restored 
order by arresting several of the rioters. According to official sources, the pris- 
oners admitted that Communist agitators had organized the demonstration. El 
Cronista expressed doubt that the rebellion had been Communist-inspired, and 
remarked that the community should enjoy the right to select its own officials; at 
present, mayors are not elected but are chosen by the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. Communist influence was recognized by many observers in a threatened 
strike by workers building the highway from Bafalo, near San Pedro Sula, to Puerto 
Cortés, on the Caribbean coast. However, the issue was settled when a mutually 
satisfactory agreement was reached 


President Villeda Morales declared that, contrary to current rumors, nei- 
ther arms nor men destined for an invasion of Guatemala had entered Honduras. 
He asserted that his government was, as in the past, taking strong measures to 
prevent the use of Honduras as a base for an assault on Guatemala or any other 
country (see GUATEMALA and HAR, XII: 372, 537, 594). Despite this implied 
unwillingness to connive with Fidel Castro, the Honduran Government enjoyed cor- 
dial relations with him. Foreign Minister Andrés Alvarado Puerto accepted an in- 
vitation from the Cuban Government to visit Havana. He discussed with the Cuban 
Ambassador the proper time for the visit, which was to contribute to a deeper 
friendship between the two nations 


The National Congress approved the national budget for 1960, with only 
slight modifications (HAR, XII: 594). Also approved were new taxes on gasoline, 
diesel oil, and other articles. When the tax increases were announced, taxicab 
companies raised their rates 


NICARAGUA 


Indalecio Pastora, leader of the Nicaraguan rebel army based in Costa Rica, 
published a declaration to "the American democracies" in the press of San José. 
Pastora stated that he wished to thank the people of Costa Rica for their sympathy 
for the rebel cause and for their "moral support." He reviewed rebel encounters 
with the Nicaraguan National Guard during the last four months in the towns of 
CArdenas, El Castillo. Tirulf, and SAbalos (HAR, XII: 482). The casualties for 
the four battles, claimed Pastora, were 30 Nicaraguan guardsmen killed and 22 
wounded, and two rebels missing and five wounded. "These figures are true," he 
asserted 


Regarding President Luis Somoza's recent complaints to the Organization of 
American States (OAS) about rebel attacks, Pastora maintained that the problem 
was an internal one and that the OAS should devote itself to the safeguarding of 
representative democracy and human rights. At the same time, he asked the mem- 
ber nations to observe the spirit of the "Declaration of Santiago," which stated that 
American governments should be the product of free elections and that rule by force 
was not compatible with the exercise of democracy (HAR, XII: 451). He suggested 
that OAS nations bring to an end the Somoza regime and supervise the holding of 
free elections. Pastora concluded with the words, "A man's first duty is to die for 
his homeland." 


President Somoza granted pardons to 103 rebels who were imprisoned after 
the unsuccessful uprising at the end of last May (HAR, XII: 316). However, the i 
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accused directors of the operation, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro (publisher of La 
Prensa of Managua), Reinaldo Antonio Tefel, and Freddy Fernandez (a Domini- 
can) received eight-year prison sentences. Two days later Somoza pardoned all 
remaining political prisoners who had not yet been tried. He also issued a safe- 
conduct for Luis Cardenal, who had taken asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy, 

and allowed him to go to El Salvador. Cardenal was a leader in the May revolt. 
Others who had sought refuge in various embassies were allowed to return to their 
homes. 


The rebel attack on the border town of SAbalos in early December was re- 
ported a success by the rebels and a failure by the National Guard. President 
Somoza sent a note of protest to the Costa Rican Government and lodged a per- 
sonal complaint with Costa Rican Ambassador Rafael Valladares, asserting that 
rebel use of Costa Rican territory was clearly sanctioned by that country's gov- 
ernment. A Nicaraguan spokesman stated that relations with Costa Rica were 
endangered, but the country to the south promised satisfaction (see COSTA RICA). 


The Somoza-owned daily Novedades published a report based on an inter- 
view with a Nicaraguan peasant woman, Marcela Bustos, who allegedly found 
three rebel camps in Costa Rica when she entered that country in search of her 
son. She claimed to have seen Cubans, Costa Ricans, and Nicaraguans at these 
camps, many of whom wore olive gray uniforms and helmets (the color of Fidel 
Castro's Revolutionary Army uniforms). She asserted that near one rebel camp 
she encountered a Costa Rican civil guard patrol, which apparently planned no ac- 
tion against the rebels. Sefiora Bustos estimated that the rebels numbered about 
150. 


Colonel Chester Lacayo, commander-in-chief of the Movimiento Revolu- 
cionario Nicaragliense (MRN), spoke for almost two hours at a closed-door ses- 
sion of a subcommission of the Inter-American Peace Commission (CPI). He 
requested that the CPI recommend an embargo on arms destined for Nicaragua. 
He also accused the Somozas of "pocketing" more than half of the economic aid 
sent by the United States. Outside of the session, the rebel leader said that he 
had already proposed to U.S. State Department officials both the arms embargo 
and the recall of the U.S. Ambassador to Nicaragua, Thomas Whelan, whom he 
called “too much of a friend" of President Somoza. The MRN also sent an open 
letter to U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. 
Rubottom, Jr., requesting the recall of Ambassador Whelan, as it had previously 
done on numerous occasions (HAR, XII: 200). In its letter, the MRN claimed 
that the cause of the hostility toward the United States in Latin America was not 
Communism, but the U.S. policy of supporting dictators. 


In a cable to the secretary-general of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, which was holding a congress in Brussels, the New York committee 
of the MRN asked that an economic boycott similar to that in effect against the 
Dominican Republic be declared against the Somoza regime (see DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC). The MRN had also been contributing to a fund to be used for the pur- 
chase of a fighter plane for the Cuban Revolutionary Air Force. The plane was to 
be named César Augusto Sandino, after the Nicaraguan patriot and revolutionary 
(HAR, II: No. 3, 9). 


In Managua, the Somozas forgot the rebel threat long enough to celebrate 
the birthday of General Anastasio Somoza Debayle, commander of the National 
Guard, at a banquet given by the U.S. Military Mission. Ambassador Whelan and 
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Colonel Reynolds, chief of the U.S. Military Mission, joined in singing "Happy 
Birthday" to the guest of honor 


Preliminary statistics showed record cotton exports of about 300,000 bales 
from Nicaragua in the 1958-59 season. This was more than double the exports of 
146,000 bales in 1957-58. Coffee exports were 308,287 60-kilogram bags valued 
at $15,919,468. This represented a 28% decline in volume from 1957-58 and a 
40% drop in value. The coffee price per lb. f.o0.b. dropped from an average of 
47é in 1957-58 to 39¢ in 1958-59. Construction began on a fish-processing plant 
with a productive capacity of 35,000 lbs. in six hours. Prospecting for oil con- 
tinued. Occidental Petroleum Company applied for a lease to an additional 111,000 
hectares, and applications were made by George Greene of Texas for 200,000 hec- 
tares, and by the Compafifa Central Nicaragiiense de Petréleo y Gas for 415,000 
hectares. 


Nicaragua became the 35th country to sign the United Nations Opium Proto- 
col for limiting cultivation of the opium poppy, and the production of and trade in 
opium. The protocol would go into effect when it received 25 ratifications or ac- 
cessions, including at least three of the seven opium-producing countries and three 
of the nine manufacturing countries named in the protocol. Accessions from two 
more opium-producing countries are needed before the protocol could go into effect. 


COSTA RICA 


Nicaraguan rebels based in Costa Rica continued their attacks on Nicaraguan 
border towns (see NICARAGUA). The Nicaraguan Government protested to the 
Costa Rican Government, which wired its apologies and ordered a "clean up" of 
the border zone. One hundred soldiers of the Costa Rican civil guard were sent 
to pursue the rebels, who were reportedly led by Indalecio Pastora, Jr. (HAR, 
XII: 482). The Costa Rican guardsmen apparently were unable to overtake the 
main group of rebels, who changed camps continuously; but they captured two reb- 
els and took them to San José. The prisoners declared that the revolutionary group 
was made up of about twenty men, whose objective was to harass the Nicaraguan 
National Guard. Colonel Sergio Fernandez, chief of the Costa Rican civil guard, 
said that a permanent garrison would be set up at the Santa Cecilia farm, which 
was believed to be one of the rebel bases. 


The opposition continued to take advantage of the conflict to criticize the 
government. Deputy Frank Marshall of the Uni6én Cfvica Revolucionaria warned 
that the Nicaraguan National Guard was preparing an attack on the Costa Rican 
farm "Alemania," presumably another rebel base, adding that "just as the [Costa 
Rican] government servés as Somoza's bodyguard, it should also protect the life 
and property of Costa Ricans." 


More than 5,000 workers of the Compafifa Bananera de Costa Rica, a United 
Fruit Company subsidiary, went on strike on December 22. The two banana work- 
ers' unions, Federacién Obrera Bananera y Anexos (FOBA) and Federaci6n de 
Trabajadores Bananeros (FETRABA) demanded the equivalent of a month's pay as 
a year-end bonus. A new law passed by Congress in October (HAR, XII: 596) pro- 
vided for such a bonus to be paid by companies with net yearly taxable incomes of 
more than 300,000 colones (about $53,000); employers with less income had only 
to pay bonuses equal to one week's salary. Compafifa Bananera offered to pay only 
one week's wages on the ground that a contract clause provided for "treatment equal 
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to that accorded the majority of agriculturalists of the country."" Presumably, 
most of the agricultural concerns earned less than 300,000 colones a year, and 
were thus required to pay only one week's wages as bonus. In an effort to end 
the strike, the government proposed a solution whereby the company would accede 
to the unions' request, and the government would reimburse the difference to the 
company if the labor courts subsequently decided the case in its favor. However, 
the company rejected the proposal, and the strike continued. 


President Mario Echandi announced that he was able to negotiate an arrange- 
ment with the United States for a revision in the split of income taxes derived from 
banana production. Under existing contracts with Panama, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
and Guatemala, the United Fruit Company subsidiaries were taxed on half of their 
profits by the United States, and on the other half by the producing countries. Un- 
der the new arrangement recently approved by the U.S. Treasury, 60% of the 
company's profits would be taxed in Central America and 40% in the United States 
Retroactive to January 1958, the new arrangement would bring in about $700,000 
additional revenue to Costa Rica in 1959. Since the tax rates in Central America 
(30%) were lower than in the United States (up to 52%), the company would also 
benefit from the change, saving about $1 million (based on 1958 profits) a year in 
taxes. 


The government-owned Instituto Costarricense de Electricidad initiated con- 
struction of the Rfo Macho's first hydroelectric project of 30,000 watts. The Rio 
Macho is about twenty miles southeast of San José. Installations would also in- 
clude fifty miles of transmission lines and several substations. 


PANAMA 


Agitation over the Canal subsided during December. On December 12, 
university students commemorated the twelfth anniversary of the "anti-imperial- 
istic’ demonstrations of 1947, in which the students protested against an agree- 
ment that gave the United States 103 new military bases in Panamanian territory 
because of the "grave danger of war." Interior Minister Francisco Silos had al- 
ready signed the agreement, but the Panamanian Government canceled it following 
the cutbreak of violent student protest demonstrations. The commemorative dem- 
onstration was conducted in a calm manner, and no serious incidents were reported 
Panama City was declared on limits again for U.S. servicemen and employees of 
the Canal Zone 


Panama's grievances revolved around the question of sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone. The U.S. State Department announced that Panamanian Ambassador 
Ricardo Arias had called on Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., and left a note asking the United States to consider 
Panama's desire to fly its flag in the Zone alongside the U.S. flag. The State 
Department seemed willing to make the concession, but the Defense Department 
opposed it. President Eisenhower apparently sided with the State Department 
when he said at a press conference that "The question of the flag has never been 
specifically placed before me. . . but I do believe we should have visual evidence 
that Panama does have titular sovereignty over the region." In Panama, Foreign 
Minister José J. Moreno said that he had not received word from Washington con- 
cerning the flag question 





A study prepared by Northwestern University for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee proposed that the United States take steps to relinquish control 
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of the Panama Canal eventually and to place it under the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS). The study said that by regionalizing the Canal in this way, the 
United States could avoid the dilemma of internationalizing it under a divided 
United Nations or having it nationalized by the Panamanians. This solution had 
been proposed in an article by Martin B. Travis and James T. Watkins IV of Stan- 
ford University in the April 1959 issue of Foreign Affairs. The Northwestern 
University study said further that "A promise to multilaterize the Canal Zone will 
be another striking symbol of the nonimperialistic nature of our foreign policy." 
Panamanian officials have traditionally opposed any suggestion calling for OAS or 
UN control of the Canal. They have maintained that they want to be considered as 
equal partners with the United States in the operation of the Canal 





The Superior Court ordered trials for seven Cubans and three Panamanians 
on charges arising from the abortive invasion of Panama in April (HAR, XII: 204). 
The Panamanians were Roberto Arias, son of former President Harmodio Arias, 
Rubén O. Mir6é, who was acquitted in December 1957 of the charges of assassinat- 
ing President José Remén (HAR, X: 657), and Andrés Cantillo. They would be 
tried in absentia, since they were out of the country. In April, Mir6 had said that 
he and his cousin Roberto Arias had planned the revolution. The seven Cubans 
were captured by the Panamanian National Guard after they had refused to give up 
with the other eighty invaders, who surrendered on May 1 under terms worked out 
by the OAS. The court had upheld the pardons granted to the eighty 


On December 1, President Ernesto de la Guardia signed the first minimum 
wage law ever enacted in Panama. The new law, passed by the National Assembly 
after demonstrators had occupied its chambers during a "hunger march" in Octo- 
ber, provided for a minimum hourly wage of 40¢ in the two principal cities of 
Panama and Colén, and of 25¢ in the rest of the country. The wage minimum for 
domestic servants was set at $15 a month. Effective January 1, 1960, the law 
was bitterly opposed by the Chamber of Commerce and the Syndicate of Industri- 
alists, who were preparing to challenge its constitutionality before the Supreme 
Court. Critics of the law called it a government "trick" to gain support in the 
forthcoming elections. The wage scale was still higher in the Canal Zone, where 
the minimum was 56¢ an hour, and the average around 80¢ an hour. The National 
Assembly approved the 1960 budget of $56,436,080. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The Cuban Revolutionary Military Tribunals were re-activated in earnest 
during December. Hubert Matos, former military commander of Camagtiey Prov- 
ince and one-time hero of the Revolution, who had been arrested in late October 
when he resigned his post in protest against the extreme radicalism of the Castro 
regime's policies (HAR, XII: 543), was sentenced to 20 years in prison for 
“traitorous activity."' Both Premier Fidel Castro and his brother Rail testified 
against him during the trial. Major Matos, who had represented revolutionary 
moderation and warned of Communist infiltration into the Revolutionary Movement, 
stated that missing Army chief Camilo Cienfuegos (HAR, XII: 600) had shared 
his concern over the Communist danger facing Cuba. On December 19, former 
Batista soldiers Luis Lara Crespo and Antonio Morffi Reyes, who were accused 
of forming an armed movement against the Castro government, were executed. 
These two were the first victims in the second series of executions. Three U.S. 
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citizens were later convicted of counterrevolutionary activity; Frank Austin Young 
and Rafael del Pino both received sentences of 30 years, and Peter John Lambton, 
British-born U.S. citizen, was given 25 years. A Cuban educated at Columbia 

University, Fernando Prun4 Bertot, also received a 30-year sentence. Austin 

Young escaped from the military prisonat Pinar del Rfoarmy barracks soon after 
being sentenced. He was recaptured two days later in a Havana hotel, along with 
Miami Herald reporter James Coe Buchanan, who was charged with complicity in 








his escape. Buchanan, who had already interviewed Young and sent his story back 
to Miami, was returning to the hotel to bring Young some medicine when he was 

arrested. British journalist Ian Aitken was detained for questioning in connection 
with the escape, but he was later released. James Buchanan, however, was sen- 
tenced to 14 years imprisonment by the Military Court with suspension of the sen- 
tence provided he left Cuba within 24 hours. He did. Sentences varying from five 

to thirty years were handed out to more than thirty-five Cubans. 


Counterrevolutionary activity continued to disrupt the Castro regime. There 
were numerous arrests in Pinar del Rfo; and in Santiago, on December 12, fifteen 
navy men were arrested when a new plot to assassinate Premier Castro was dis- 
covered. The reports said that the alleged plotters had planned unsuccessfully to 
kill the Cuban leader on a visit he made to that city on November 30 


A major ceremony was held in Havana on the evening of December 7, a day 
of national mourning in commemoration of Antonio Maceo, the Negro patriot of the 
Independence Movement who died in 1898. Ratl Castro gave the main address, the 
theme of which was that the present Revolution was carrying on the work of national 
independence started by José Marti and Maceo. Honoring the memory of Maceo, 
Castro stated that racial discrimination must be ended and that Cubans must re- 
spect their fellows regardless of race, religion, or color. Ratl Castro also used 
the opportunity to air Cuban Revolutionary Government policy. The Revolution 
was described as an attempt to bring justice to the common people. Revising 
Lincoln's remark "of the people, by the people, and for the people," RaGdl Castro 
said that the Revolution was "de los humildes, por los humildes y para los hu- 
mildes" (of the humble, by the humble, and for the humble). 


The long-neglected educational system was undergoing a thorough and im- 
pressive reorganization. New schools were being constructed, teaching techniques 
were being modernized, and the students were being given free textbooks and class- 
room materials. A new geography of Cuba by Revolutionary leader Antonio Nifiez 
Jiménez was made a required text in government high schools. Many army bar- 
racks were being transformed into schools, including the former Batista headquar- 
ters at Camp Columbia and the Moncada barracks in Santiago, the scene of the un- 
successful Castro attempt at seizure on July 26, 1953. Castro's plans for a better 
Cuba depended to a considerable degree on a revamping and extension of educational 
facilities. 


U.S.-Cuban relations continued to be poor. U.S. Ambassador to Cuba Philip 
Bonsal made a trip to Washington to meet with Secretary of State Christian Herter, 
Vice President Richard Nixon, and others to discuss various aspects of the Cuban 
situation, including the expropriation of U.S. property in Cuba. U.S. authorities 
continued to take action to prevent any anti-Castro groups from using Florida as a 
base for sending arms and ammunition to counterrevolutionaries in Cuba. Five 
Cubans were arrested as they were about to load three bombs into a small rented 
plane on a little-used air strip south of Miami. The bombs were composed of two 
16-pound charges of nitroglycerine compound which had already started to crystal- 
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lize and was extremely dangerous. A marked map found in the plane indicated 

that the intended target was probably a military installation in central Cuba. One 
of the arrested men was Osvaldo Piedra, brother of Orlando Piedra, the chief of 
the Bureau of Investigation in the Batista government. ' 


SW EEIE, 


Cuba's Foreign Minister RaGl Roa announced his country's readiness to dis- ' 
cuss the amount of compensation for expropriated U.S.-owned land. Roa also said 
that new foreign investments in Cuban industry would be welcome and that the Cas- 
tro government was willing to give "full guarantees" to ensure the safety of those 
investments. Such undertakings, however, would uave to be carried out in accord- 
ance with government planning. He left it to be understood that additional foreign 
investments in agriculture were not invited. 


Great Britain finally decided to refuse to sell Cuba the 17 jet fighter aircraft 
which the Cuban Government had asked for (HAR, XII: 545). Cuba blamed the 
United States for the British refusal; however, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Under 
Secretary of State, affirmed that Britain had "acted independently of the United 
States, but reached a decision which they also share."' The decision had been 
made as part of the British policy to restrict the arms competition in the Carib- 
bean area, and to reduce existing tensions. A statement issued by the Cuban Am- 
bassador in London, Sergio Rojas, said his government was "deeply upset" by the 
denial of an export license for the planes 


Cuba was accused by Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroessner of giving 
financial support to the rebels who invaded Paraguay from Argentina and Brazil 
(see PARAGUAY). Cuba was also charged with causing trouble in Guatemala. That 
country accused Cuban revolutionary leader Ernesto ("Che") Guevara of authoriz- 
ing money and arms for a revolutionary movement against the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment. Cuba denied the accusation before the OAS (see GUATEMALA). 


Plans were already being discussed for a conference to be held in Havana, 
probably in September 1960, on the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. Twenty-eight Afro-Asian countries, along with other underdeveloped 
nations, would take part in the conference. The proposal for such a meeting was 
announced by Roa to the United Nations General Assembly after the discussion of 
the Algerian question, in which Cuba had supported the Algerian rebels' plea for 
independence. 


Although Cuba does not have an extradition treaty with Portugal, the Cuban 
Government announced that it hoped to persuade Portugal to extradite former Pres- 
ident Fulgencio Batista so that he could be brought to Cuba to face trial for his 
“crimes against humanity."" Batista had recently offered to support the enemies 
of Premier Castro and the Revolutionary Government (HAR. XII: 486). 


Only seven months after its creation in June, the Instituto Nacional de Re- 
forma Agraria (INRA) had become Cuba's most important economic and political 
entity, a kind of super-government. INRA's President Fidel Castro, the head of 
its industrialization program, Ernesto Guevara, and Captain Antonio Nifiez Jimé- 
nez, its executive director and chief of its land redistribution program, were re- 
sponsible for its tremendous growth in authority and power. INRA's functions in- 
cluded land reform, primarily expropriation, redistribution of land and diversifi- 
cation of crops, and rapid industrialization. It controlled 10% of the country's 
economy and, with the expropriation of the large sugar estates, expected in the 
spring, it would control 50%. INRA owns the entire Cuban fishing fleet, runs the 
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marketing of coffee, potatoes, tobacco and eggs, and operates the $14 million 
Havana Riviera Hotel. The INRA charter authorized the expropriation of all land 
holdings greater than 999 acres, except sugar, rice or cattle farms, which may 
be as large as 3,333 acres (HAR, XII: 264). Twenty-year peso bonds at 4-1/2% 
interest were offered in compensation. However, no bonds in payment for the 
farms have yet been printed. So far, 123 plantations have been confiscated by 
INRA, and 452 other farms were intervened by the installation of an INRA admin- 
istrator. A total of 2,200,000 acres were involved. By law, INRA would provide, 
with the land received, a minimum of 66 free acres for each peasant family, al- 
though peasants who received land from INRA were not permitted to sell it and had 
to farm it as INRA directed. The recipients of the new land enthusiastically fa- 
vored the INRA reform program. INRA, however, concentrated on developing the 
land through state-run cooperative farms, which so far numbered 485. 


Much of Cuba's industry, as well as its agriculture, have come under INRA's 
control. During the last week of December, INRA's President Castro took over 
Cuba's entire sisal industry and the management of four industrial plants involved 
in labor disputes. He also took steps to confiscate the 22-company, $50 million 
industrial-agricultural empire controlled by Burke Hedges, a U.S.-born natural- 
ized Cuban who had been Batista's last Ambassador to Brazil 


One source of INRA!s funds came from a salary deduction of 4% from the 
sugar workers' earnings. Moreover, INRA had decree power to borrow money 
with or without interest, open and close current accounts of any kind with any bank 
and in any type of money. In 1960, INRA planned to spend $160 million. 


The U.S. sugar policy continued to favor Cuba. Of the total U.S. sugar 
quota of 9,400,000 tons, 3,119,655 tons were assigned to Cuba in the 1960 U.S 
sugar allotment. The 1959 figure was 3,215,457. Actually, Cuba would probably 
get a final quota somewhat larger than this, because some of the other countries 
were not expected to meet their quotas, and the deficit would be apportioned among 
supplying nations. The value of this premium quota to Cuba amounted to $159 mil- 
lion in 1959 and was expected to be at least $120 million in 1960. However, the 
possibility of a reduction in Cuba's quota still remained, although the Eisenhower 
administration urged Congress not to cut Cuba's share of the U.S. sugar market 
at its review of the sugar act next year. Two other potential customers of Cuban 
sugar were Russia, which was negotiating a purchase of 170,000 tons of Cuban 
raw sugar, and France, which was negotiating a purchase of from 130,000 to 
150,000 tons. 


Continuing its policy of taking over all land not fully utilized, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, under the terms of its land reform act, intervened all lands belonging to 
the Manatf Sugar Company not currently planted in sugar. The intervention affected 
substantially half of the 140,000 Manatf acres. Though the action was not technically 


expropriation, the lands taken over would be controlled and administered by the 
INRA. é 


All persons with permanent residence in Cuba who received income in U.S. 
dollars from business or professional services were required to exchange their 
dollar receipts for Cuban pesos at the standard rate of one peso per dollar within 
72 hours of receiving them. Also tightened were Cuban allowances for travel. The 


- Government Monetary Stabilization Fund decreed that Cubans traveling abroad 


would be allowed henceforth to take only $150 out of the country with them once a 
year. Amounts over that would have to be authorized by the Fund. In addition to 
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the new restrictions on travel funds, the decree set $150 monthly limits on fam- 
ily remittances and on remittances to students to cover expenses other than tuition. 


There seemed to be several responses to the U.S. Government's offer to sell 
its large $85 million Nicaro nickel plant in Oriente last September. The interested 
potential buyers included the Cuban Government and a couple of unidentified private 
industries. ‘The Nicaro plant, built during World War II and later enlarged, has a 
production capacity of 50 million pounds of nickel oxide powder and sinter a year. 
Until recently when the Revolutionary Government decreed a 25% duty on the prod- 
uce exported, there were no Cuban taxes levied on the plant in accordance with a 
1953 Cuban decree. 


In its policy of trade expansion, Cuba welcomed a Japanese trade mission 
sent to Cuba to discuss future Cuban-Japanese trade relations. This trade policy, 
along with a cultural exchange program already attracting many Cuban students, 
was extended to Iron Curtain countries, including Russia, China, and Czecho- 
slovakia 


HAITI 


Another step toward absolute power for President Francois Duvalier was 
taken when the eight-month-old Cabinet resigned en masse in order to permit the 
President to revise it. Three ministers were reappointed. The Cabinet members 
appointed in December were: Paul Blanchet, Minister of Information; Auréle 
Joseph, Minister of the Interior and National Defense; Raymond Moise, Minister 
of Culture and Foreign Affairs; Gérard Philippeaux, Minister of Finance, Agri- 
culture, Natural Resources, and Rural Development (reappointed); Michel La- 
martinieére Honorat, Minister of Public Works and Communications (reappointed) ; 
Father Hubert Papailler, Minister of National Education (reappointed); Hervé 
Boyer, Minister of Commerce; Carlo Boulo, Minister of Public Health; Frédéric 
G. Desvarieux, Minister of Labor and Public Welfare; and Luc D. Francois, Min- 
ister of Justice. Carlo Boulo replaced Ernest Elysée, appointed in April, who was 
the only opposition party member in Duvalier's Cabinet. No opposition party mem- 
bers were appointed in the new Cabinet. Elysée had been the only oppositionist 
willing to serve under Duvalier (HAR, XII: 208) 


President Duvalier granted a Christmas amnesty to 12 political prisoners, 
among whom were Gustave Borno, former chargé d'affaires in Cuba who was ar- 
rested in October (HAR, XII: 546), and Jean Brierre, former Ambassador to 
Argentina. Jean Brierre is Haiti's most famous poet, being the author of Chan- 
sons secrétes, Le petit soldat, Nous garderons le Dieu, and Black Soul. 








Senator Arthur Bonhomme stated that if Cuba asked the United States to aban- 
don its naval base on Guant4namo Bay, Haiti would offer a site for a base to replace 
it. He said that St. Nicolas Bay would be a logical site since it is just across the 
Windward Passage from Cuba. Denying that a fear of Cuba motivated Haiti's will- 
ingness to grant the United States a military base, Senator Bonhomme said that 
Haiti could repel any invasion directed by Fidel Castro. He went on to say that 
Communism is "a greater menace in the Caribbean than misery and oppression. "' 
U.S. Government officials apparently had no comment to make. 


Foreign trade in Haiti dropped considerably, as was shown by reports re- 
leased in December. Exports for the third quarter sank to $2.6 million, 53% be- 
low the level of the same period in 1958. As a result of Duvalier's austerity 
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program, imports dropped to $6.2 million, the lowest figure in years, 62% below 
the level in 1958. However, Haiti's economic problems looked less dismal when 

a good coffee crop was predicted. It was estimated that from 580,000 to 600,000 
sixty-kilogram bags would be produced for export from the present crop; and ex- 
port registration during the third quarter rose 300% above that for the same period 
of 1958. An increase in tourism in Haiti during 1959 also encouraged the govern- 
ment. An all-time high of 67,000 arrivals contributed over $6.8 million in revenue 
to Haiti. This influx of tourists was an unexpected help to Duvalier's government 
because it had been predicted that political disturbances in the Caribbean would 
seriously damage Haiti's tourist trade. 


The additional $1.5 million needed to balance the 1960 budget (HAR, XII: 546) 
was expected to come mainly from foreign and domestic businessmen by way of in- 
creased taxes. The U.S. Development Loan Fund approved a $3 million loan for 
a sugar mill in the north and a $300,000 loan for road construction in the south. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Relations between the United States and the Dominican Republic became se- 
' verely strained following a series of events which included the withdrawal of the 
small U.S. naval mission and the forcing down of a U.S. military plane by the 
Dominicans. The Dominican Government asked the United States to retain the 
naval mission, but it informed U.S. officials that it could no longer pay its share 
of the expenses, including providing office space, clerical help, and official travel 
expenses. The United States refused to assume these expenses and subsequently 
withdrew the mission. Some of the members of the mission remained to fulfill 
obligations of the existing mutual assistance treaty between the two countries. It 
was uncertain whether the withdrawal resulted from Generalissimo Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo's discontent with the United States or was a U.S. response to recent 
censure by Cuba and other Latin American countries of U.S. friendship for dic- 
tators. 


Dominican fighter planes intercepted an unarmed C-47 carrying the U.S. 
Air Attaché to Venezuela as it was flying over the Haiti- Dominican border en 
route to Port-au-Prince. When the plane landed at Barahona, the commanding 
officer of the Dominican Air Force apologized and said that the pilots of the U.S.- 
made Dominican fighters had made a mistake. 


Dominican Consul General in Miami Augusto Marfa Ferrando pleaded guilty 
on December 11 to charges of "conspiracy to smuggle arms out of the United States 
and attempted bribery of United States customs officials, "' and the United States 
officially requested his recall. He was arrested on May 22 as a plane carrying 
the guns and ammunition was about to take off to deliver its cargo to enemies of 
Cuba's Revolutionary Government. Ferrando was sentenced to five years in jail 
but was put on probation by the Federal District Court in Miami. 


In a speech inaugurating the Trujillo Airport in Ciudad Trujillo, the Gener- 
alissimo attacked the governments of Cuba and Venezuela for sending Cuban and 
Venezuelan "mercenaries" to the Dominican Republic and for attempting to boy- 
cott Dominican products and supplies. He also attacked international Communism 
for sowing hatred among peoples and nations in order to disrupt continental unity. 
He said that Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt and his "pro-Communist 
Cuban colleague" Fidel Castro had brought about the political uneasiness in the 
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Caribbean. Referring to the 11th Inter-American Conference which was scheduled 
to be held in Quito but was later postponed indefinitely (see ECUADOR), he said 
that the holding of the Conference at this time would produce grave misunderstand- 
ings capable of aggravating the problems of the New World. 


The collapse of the Trujillo regime was predicted in Puerto Rico by Con- 
gressman Charles O. Porter (Dem., Oregon). At a meeting of three organiza- 
tions of exiled Dominicans in the Hotel San Juan, Porter made his prediction that 
the present government would fall by the first of January. This was clearly wish- 
ful thinking based on the precedents of 1958 and 1959, when January had seen the 
fall of Pérez Jiménez and Batista respectively. Porter voiced his contempt for 
dictators and dictatorships and expressed his hope that a new Dominican govern- 
ment would re-establish decency, individual liberty, and free elections. In an 
article in The Nation, the exiled opposition leader Juan Isidro Jiménez-Grull6n 
described the Dominican Republic under Trujillo, emphasizing the extent of the 
Generalissimo's control of the country. He estimated that 75% of the Dominican 
labor force worked for Trujillo on his vast plantations, in his industrial or busi- 
ness enterprises, or for the government; he concluded that Trujillo's dictatorship 
was unique in that he controlled the national labor and agriculture forces as well 
as the government. Ina speech at the Unién Patriética Dominicana in New York 
City's Casa de Galicia, Jiménez-Grull6n predicted that the Trujillo regime would 
fall within the next three months and added that the agrarian reforms planned by 
the exiled Dominicans would be easier to implement than those currently attempted 
in Cuba because the majority of the land to be redistributed was owned by the soon- 
to-be-ousted dictator. 





The Dominican Republic's economic plight worsened when the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) at its December 3-12 Brussels con- 
ference unanimously approved the adoption of the means necessary to bring about 
a boycott of Dominican products and services. The ICFTU member unions, which 
include longshoremen and seamen's unions in the United States and all over the 
world, would be asked to refuse to load goods destined for the Dominican Republic 
and to refuse to dock cargo ships into Dominican ports. If successful, this boycott 
could have a powerful effect on the ailing Dominican economy. In another resolu- 
tion, the ICFTU condemned the Dominican Republic for its continuous efforts to 
impede the progress of democracy in all parts of the Caribbean. On the other 
hand, the International Monetary Fund provided the Dominican Republic with cred- 
its of $11,250,000 during the next 12 months to help the Dominican Government re- 
cover from its present financial crisis. 


PUERTO RICO 


Only a few days after the U.S. Congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities completed its investigation of Communist Party activities among Puerto 
Ricans, and departed leaving discontent in its wake (HAR, XII: 604), the House 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs arrived on the island, creating an 
atmosphere of apprehension. On December 3, the subcommittee, headed by Leo 
W. O'Brien (Dem., New York), began a study of the Fern6s-Murray Bill intro- 
duced in the U.S. Congress in September by Antonio Fernés Isern, Puerto Rico's 
Resident Commissioner in Washington (HAR, XII: 437). The amendment would 
provide for a plebiscite on the island's political status as soon as its income per 
capita reached that of the poorest U.S. state. (Presently, Mississippi has the 
lowest income per capita, about twice that of Puerto Rico.) The hearings were to 
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clarify the provisions of the act, which had been the subject of widely differing in- 
terpretations, to determine whether it was valid, and whether it would bind future 
Congresses. 


Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn, representing the status quo party, the Partido 
Popular Democrf4tico (PPD), was the first to testify. He told the subcommittee 
that to change the status of Puerto Rico would be "suicide."" However, he did not 
oppose the holding of a plebiscite on the alternatives of federal statehood, inde- 
pendence, or the present "commonwealth" form of government, as proposed by 
the bill, if it would put an end to the "sterile debate." Six other officials of the 
Commonwealth government testified before the subcommittee, and all echoed the 
feelings of Mufioz Marfn. Among the officials was Teodoro Moscoso, Director of 
Economic Development, who emphasized that statehood would eliminate the Com- 
monwealth's lenient tax structure, an important incentive for industry. Leaders 
of the three other major parties also declared their views on Puerto Rico's polit- 
ical status. Juan Mari Bras, secretary general of the newly formed Movimiento 
Pro Independencia de Puerto Rico (MPI), described Puerto Ricans as "artificial 
American citizens," and Gilberto Concepci6n de Gracia, leader of the Partido 
Independista Puertorriquefio (PIP), said that Puerto Rico was simply a "subju- 
gated" colony of the United States. Luis A. Ferré, a leader of the Partido Esta- 
dista Republicano (PER), refuted the subcommittee's estimate of $188 million as 
the amount it would have cost Puerto Rico in U.S. income taxes and abandoned 
federal aid programs had it been a state in the fiscal year 1959. Ferré claimed 
that it would have cost only $45 million. After the hearings ended in San Juan, the 
subcommittee moved to Ponce and San Germ4n to complete their investigations of 
general economic progress, with emphasis on agricultural development, housing, 
and education. 


Leo W. O'Brien, spokesman for the subcommittee, interviewed before leav- 
ing for New York, said that Congress would hold more hearings on the Fernés- 
Murray Bill in Washington, and would probably rewrite sections to include legis- 
lation permitting appeals from the Commonwealth Supreme Court, and removing 
Congressional authority to fix the Commonwealth's debt limitation. In a pro- 
statehood demonstration heard on December 6, an estimated 15,000 automobiles 
and 75,000 statehood supporters filed by the capitol in San Juan in an effort to im- 
press the congressmen. Senator Carlos Rom4n Benftez called the march an act 
of "fascism." 


Business continued at a high level, stimulated by holiday spending. Inven- 
tories were high because of the fear of a December shipping strike. There were 
high interest rates on a limited supply of money, with a heavy demand for loans, 
and money was tight. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced that there would be no mar- 
keting quota limiting imports of Puerto Rican sugar in 1960, and that each grower 
was authorized to produce and sell all he could. Governor Mufioz Marfn's recom- 
mendation for better enforcement of the "500-acre law," which limited to 500 
acres the area of sugar land which may be owned or controlled by one individual, 
was opposed by the Asociaci6n de Agricultores, which claimed that the breakup of 
large farms would mean increased mechanization costs for small farmers. 


A loan of $19,250,000 was made by the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) to the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority. It was the largest loan in 
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the REA's history. Approximately $16 million will be used for the construction 
of a thermoelectric plant in Palo Seco, west of San Juan 


(Correction: HAR, XII: 549, first paragraph. For Labor Secretary Fernando 
Gémez read Labor Secretary Fernando Sierra Berdecfa. ) 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal 


Significantly both sides of the Federal House of. Representatives cheered 
lustily when Prime Minister Grantley Adams hinted that Dominion Status might be 
attained even before April 22, 1960, the date that had been proposed by Trinidad 
Premier Eric Williams. They then approved unanimously a motion endorsing the 
government's decision te approach the British Government and request it to amend 
the West Indies Constitution in order to provide for a complete Cabinet system and 
to grant Deminion Status at the earliest possible date in 1960. Opposition leader 
Ashford Sinanan promised complete support 


In contrast there was a bitter debate in the Federal House when Members of 
Parliament Morris Cargill and Sinanan attacked Adams because the Speaker's sal- 
ary, fixed at $12,000 per year by the House, had been altered by the government 
to a lower figure, as a result of the report of a Select Committee of the House. 
Asserting that the honor of the Prime Minister and of Parliament was at stake, 
Cargill claimed that the Prime Minister was attempting to run the government 
while ignoring the decisions of the House of Representatives. In the course of an 
angry reply, Adams suggested that Jamaica M.P. Ken Hill, who had interrupted 
him, had been a Communist. whereupon Hill retorted that the Prime Minister was 
a liar. Sinanan declared that the matter, which affected the jurisdiction of the 
House, was one of the most serious to arise in the House since the birth of Feder- 
ation. In the division which followed, the government scraped home with a major- 
ity of one. 


The Jamaica Government proposed to the rest of the West Indies that there 
should be a ten-year transitional period for the projected Customs Union, com- 
mencing on January 1, 1961. During the first three years, between 70% and 90% 
of the tariff items would be brought into line. During the second period of seven 
years, complete uniformity would be achieved. The memorandum, however, made 
it clear that Jamaica was determined to retain tariffs designed primarily to pro- 
tect local industries. These matters were under consideration by a working party. 
Spotlight claimed that the Jamaican proposals were a practical approach to a Fed- 
eral Customs Union, while the Jamaica Daily Gleaner pointed out that during the 
first three years the abolition of the less important tariffs which raise little rev- 
enue would not seriously hurt any territory, and plenty of time would be allowed 
for the adjustment of the larger revenue-raising tariffs during the final seven 
years. On the other hand, Sir Alexander Bustamante, leader of the Jamaica La- / 
bour Party, warned delegates at his party's annual conference in Kingston that a ‘ 
customs union would iead to the dumping of Trinidad goods in Jamaica and would 
cause widespread unemployment. He likened Jamaica to a milch cow for the rest ' 
of the West Indies, and warned that, though they could not leave the Federation 
now, they would do so in two years' time. 





Commenting on the International Seminar on the Development of Agricul- 
tural Marketing in Latin America and the Caribbean which met recently at the 
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University College of the West Indies in Jamaica (HAR, XII: 606), The West 
Indian Economist considered that the islands had many export marketing prob- 








lems in common, but that sugar with its by-products was the only one now han- 
dled in a common and integrated manner. Jamaica and the Windward Island ba- 
nanas were separately handled, while the same diversity was found in the export 
of citrus and cocoa, though there was a tendency everywhere to set up commodity 
boards for this purpose. The newspaper felt that there was room fora closer 
liaison between the islands, since often they were competing against one another. 


The University College of the West Indies announced that an appeal would be 
launched early in 1960 to raise $5 million. This would be used to build the pro- 
posed engineering school. Rear Admiral H. Smith of New York was given the as- 
signment of preparing for the launching of the appeal fund 


Jamaica 


Of a total of £9 million made available to the West Indies by Britain from 
Colonial Welfare and Development funds for the five-year period commencing on 
April 1, 1960, the Federal Government allocated only £250,000 to Jamaica. This 
led to a strong protest by Jamaica Premier Norman Manley to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Fresh ammunition was also provided to the numerous critics of federa- 
tion in the island. 


A dispute arose between the governments of the United States, Great Britain 
and Jamaica over a new air service operated by Pan American World Airways 
(PAA) with Boeing 707 jet airliners, between New York and Montego Bay. After 
three flights the service was suspended by the U.S. Government at the request of 
the British Government, which claimed that it infringed the 1946 Bermuda agree- 
ment. The announcement of the suspension of the service, made by Wilbur Morrison, 
executive vice-president of PAA, was made during a reception at the Montego Bay 
Airport attended by Wills O. Isaacs, Jamaica Minister of Trade and Industry, who 
publicly attacked the decision as "raw and unadulterated British imperialism." 
Protests were also made by tourist interests in Montego Bay anxious for the best 
and fastest air services with the United States to serve the rapidly expanding hotel 
industry (HAR, XII: 606). Later Manley announced that, despite his government's 
urgent requests to continue the flights pending negotiations in January, the British 
Government was adamant against this course, since the services competed with 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. Manley added that the Bermuda agreement 
was completely inconsistent with Jamaican interests. 


With a reduction of 1/- per count bunch to growers to a price of 9/- recently 
announced, the report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Banana Industry aroused 
great interest. ChairmanG.G. R. Sharp and his colleagues seriously criticized the 
operations of the Banana Board and the All Island Banana Growers Association, 
pinning on to them much of the responsibility for the plight of what had once been 
Jamaica's largest money-producing industry. The Board was particularly criti- 
cized for providing the Association with considerable sums of money for subsidiz- 
ing fertilizer schemes and free spraying facilities without the exercise of adequate 
control over this expenditure, thus favoring inefficient producers. The report 
showed that many small scale producers had been a heavy burden on the industry, 
since the cost of providing them with services was out of all relation to their pro- 
duction. The document added that the industry could not afford wage increases for 
the 10,000 field operators and 4,000 wharf workers, since, even at the existing 
wage levels, many growers were losing money. 
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An indication of the changing economy of Jamaica was seen in the October 
1959 exports of bauxite and alumina, which accounted for more than 57% of its 
total exports of £3,420,000. Of this total the United States took £1,133,000, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom with 41,018,000 and Canada with £447,000. In the 
same month Jamaica bought L2,273,000 from the United Kingdom, 11,377,000 
from the United States, and £656,000 from Canada. 


Trinidad 


Negotiations between the Colonial Office and delegations from the government 
and opposition regarding constitutional reform for Trinidad ran into difficulties. 
There was general agreement that the new constitution should provide for full in- 
ternal self government. However, while the government wanted a bicameral legis- 
lature, the opposition wished to retain a single chamber. Iain Macleod, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, made it clear that he was prepared to accept either pro- 
posal, and suggested that it might be left for settlement until after the forthcoming 
general election. With the problem unresolved, Macleod left for East Africa while 
Patrick Solomon, leader of the Trinidad Government delegation, roundly attacked 
the proposal as a "rotten deal."" He added that the Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies had succumbed to opposition pressure to put a spoke in the wheel of the Trini- 
dad Government. Albert Gomes, leader of the opposition Democratic Labour Party 
delegation, commented that he was "very satisfied with the talks." 


Other Islands 


The London Times reported a quarrel between K. N. R. Husbands, Speaker 
of the Barbados House of Assembly, and the editor of the Barbados Advocate. 
The Speaker complained in a letter that his intervention in a debate had been ig- 
nored; he demanded an apology, threatening that otherwise the reporters of the 
newspaper would be excluded from the Assembly meetings. The newspaper retorted 
that the Speaker's comments were inaudible at the press table and followed up with 
a critical editorial which declared that the Speaker must learn that arrogance and 
pomposity were no adequate alternatives to quiet pride and simple dignity. Follow- 
ing on this, the entire group of editorial staff and reporters of the Barbados Advo- 
cate, which also represents West Indian and Canadian papers, were ordered from 
the precincts of the House, an event without precedent in the 300-year history of 
the Barbados Assembly 











With the steady shrinking of the fine cotton trade, accentuated by competition 
from other long staple cottons and synthetic fibers, the West Indies Sea Island Cot- 
ton industry was meeting with increasing difficulties, including a sharp price drop 
on the Liverpool Cotton Market. This was causing farmers to reduce their acre- 
age and was particularly hurting the hard-pressed smaller islands, including St. 
Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, Anguilla, Montserrat and St. Vincent. The crop, which 
had been worth annually from BWI $2-1/2 million to $3-1/2 million was expected 
to drop in value in the coming years. 


British Guiana 





The Federation of Unions of Government Employees called a strike in sup- 
port of wage demands which paralyzed British Guiana. Services affected included 
ship and rail transport, civil aviation, telecommunications, post office, public 
works department and hospital services. Majority Party Leader Cheddi Jagan 
rejected a union request for arbitration since the union had already turned down 
the recommendations of the one-man Gorsuch Commission on which the govern- 
ment offer of a minimum $2.75 daily wage was based. 
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British Honduras 





A British Honduras delegation led by Governor Sir Colin Thornley visited 
London to discuss with the Colonial Office the details of the 1960 budget. Since 
British Honduras is a colony receiving financial help from Britain, close consul- 
tation with London is imposed. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


On December 7 Venezuela celebrated the first anniversary of the free na- 
tional elections in which the Venezuelan people chose the government of Presi- 
dent R6mulo Betancourt (HAR, XI: 675). As in December 1958 and in almost 
every month thereafter, there were reports, threats, and warnings of a possible 
revolt. It was reported by some newspapers that a large sector of the military 
was violently opposed to the present government and was preparing a movement 
against it. Military leaders, however, in reaffirming their support of the govern- 
ment, claimed that any opposition came merely from "four or five officers who 
had usurped the name of the Army." In an effort to stop the persistent rumors 
that a threat to constitutionality existed, Betancourt himself informed the nation 
that the Armed Forces "backed, supported, and defended the government."' The 
Venezuelan Communist Party added fuel to the rumors when it issued a statement 
warning citizens to be alert against elements that would do away with Venezuelan 
democracy. According to the Communists, the delay on the part of the oil com- 
panies in negotiating a labor contract (HAR, XII: 554) constituted evidence that 
they expected the overthrow of the present government and hoped to obtain a more 
favorable contract under a nondemocratic regime. Clandestine radio broadcasts 
were again heard (HAR, XII: 327) inciting reactionary elements to join in a nation- 
wide movement which it claimed would break out on December 25 


The former Venezuelan military attaché in London, General Jesis M. Castro 
Le6én, continued to attack the government through letters addressed to the Presi- 
dent and military leaders (HAR, XII: 609), and it was suspected by many that he 
was the real leader of the dissident forces. Five Venezuelan ex-Army officers, 
taken into custody in Mexico for conspiring against the Betancourt government, were 
said to be in contact with Castro Leén and using Mexico as a base of preparations 
for a Venezuelan revolutionary movement. Three of the men arrested, Juan de 
Dios Moncada Vidal, Luis Alberto Vivas, and Rafael M. Pacheco, had sought po- 
litical asylum in the Mexican Embassy in Caracas after the abortive coup d'état of 
September 1958 (HAR, XI: 503). Upon being informed that they would be deported 
from Mexico, the group reportedly indicated a desire to be sent to the Dominican 
Republic. The leaders of the three major political parties Acci6n DemocrAtica 
(AD), Unién Republicana Democrftica (URD), and COPEI (Christian Socialist Party), 
met informally during December and agreed to reassert their support of the govern- 
ment and to pledge their resistance against any effort to re-establish a totalitarian 
state. 


Interior Minister Luis Augusto Dubuc answered the criticism which the Inter- 
American Press Association (IAPA) had leveled at the Venezuelan Government for 
exiling three newspaper columnists as a result of the wave of terrorism occurring 
in October (HAR, XII: 552). In his letter, addressed to IAPA president William 
H. Cowles, Dubuc claimed that two of the men were not newsmen at all, but a race 
horse owner and a lawyer who occasionally penned “inflammatory and seditious" 
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newspaper articles, and that the third, Marco Aurelio Redrfguez. had turned his 
newspaper, La Razén of Caracas, into an organ of subversion against public order 
Dubuc said that when faced with the charges made against them, the trio had pre- 
ferred to leave the country. He admitted that the procedure was "not normal in a 
democracy," but he suggested that whenever freedom of the press was used as a 
means to nurture conspirators and to instigate seditious acts, the government 
would take the most effective means available to safeguard the nation and the gov- 
ernment 
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The Venezuelan Government again protested to the Dutch Government for the 
lack of cooperation displayed in November by the authorities of the island of Aruba 
(HAR, XII: 610). The Aruban officials had denied the Venezuelan request that they 
hold for investigation two exiled Cuban aviators who had been forced by engine trou- 
ble to land on the island after mistaking it for Maracaibo and bombarding it with — 
anti- Betancourt leaflets acquired in the Dominican Republic. The protest note de- 
clared that it could only be concluded that Aruba was willing to be used as a base 
for an attack against Venezuela by its enemies, presumably the Dominican Republic. 
In what appeared to be a retaliatory move against Holland, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment withdrew consent for 11 flights by Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) from Caracas 
and Maracaibo to Curacao. There were also rumors that the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment was considering curtailing shipments of crude petroleum to the Dutch refin- 
eries on Aruba and Curacao 


The Venezuelan Senate was host during December to U.S. Senator Wayne 
Morse (Dem., Oregon) and Lord William Sempill, Scottish representative in the 
British House of Lords. Morse, in his address to the Venezuelan legislators, 
lauded the democratic character of the Venezuelan Government and promised to 
carry to the United States a favorable report on Venezuela's "consecration to the 
ideals of individual liberty and world peace.'"' He added that he would recommend 
closer cooperation between Venezuela and his country. 


The major topic of discussion during December was the national economy. 
There was widespread concern over the rise in the cost of living, the flight of for- 
eign capital (HAR, XII: 611), unemplicyment, and other current economic prob- 
lems. Those who declared that Venezuela was in a serious economic plight were 
confronted with statistics giving evidence of the country's great economic progress 
It appeared that both sides were, at least in part, correct. Because of the public 
concern over the economic situation, Congress engaged in a debate in which Sena- 
tor Arturo Uslar Pietri, a well known economist and writer, described the state 
of the economy as "very grave." Uslar Pietri pointed to the sudden drop in bank 
deposits which, according to his figures, had amounted to 300 million bolfvares 
($100 million) between August and December. Other congressmen and political 
leaders criticized Uslar Pietri for being unduly pessimistic and pointed out that 
oil production, the traditional barometer of the Venezuelan economy, was close to 
2.8 million bbls. per day, and that the national income continued to be well over 
$100 million each month. Economists commented that Venezuela's problems were 
more psychological than physical and that the confidence of investors would have to 
be restored in order for the economy to be rescued from its present confused state. 
As a result of a proposal made by Uslar Pietri, Congress appointed a ten-man com- 
mittee to study the national economy and to determine the means of restoring the 
confidence of investors and citizens. In an apparent effort to help stem any infla- 
tionary tendency, Finance Minister José Antonio Mayobre announced that, begin- 
ning in December and lasting through the 1959-60 fiscal year (July-June), salaries 
of all government institutions would be frozen and that exorbitantly high govern- 
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ment salaries would be reduced. This move followed Congress' self-imposed sal- 
ary reduction effected in August (HAR, XII: 440). Mayobre also recommended to 
the National Banking Council that new credit restrictions be made to halt the infla- 
tionary process. 


Development Minister Lorenzo Fernd4ndez reported that in the first nine 
months of 1959 industrial investments in Venezuela amounted to 560 million bolf- 
vares, as compared to 350 million which were invested in the dictatorship's best 
year for industrial growth. Augusto Marquez Cafiizales, president of the Supreme 
Electoral Council, currently in Japan with the rank of special ambassador to pro- 
mote Japanese-Venezuelan trade, asserted that because of the stability of the 
bolfvar and the economic guarantees given by Venezuelan law, Venezuela offered 
"exceptional conditions for foreign investors." 


The negotiations in the oil labor contract (HAR, XII: 554, 611) continued 
on an orderly basis, but without any indication of a settlement in the near future. 
There was considerable criticism, chiefly from the COPEI, of the suggestion that 
the government assume responsibility for four of the social services presently ad- 
ministered by the oil companies, namely public commissaries, medical services, 
education, and housing. The hope was expressed in government circles that these 
services could be extended, to the level demanded by the oil workers' union Fede- 
raci6én de Petroleros (Fedepetrol), on a national scale to include all citizens. How- 
ever, Fedepetrol, fearful that the government would not carry out its promises 
and would be more difficult to bargain with than the companies, would consider the 
nationalization of only two of the areas--education and housing. There were also a 
number of minor labor-management conflicts outside of the oil industry during the 
month. Affected were the iron, fishing, banking, and milk distribution industries. 


Ironically, after complaining for many months about the U.S. mandatory oil 
import restriction (HAR, XII: 155), Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan 
Pablo Pérez Alfonso announced that the U.S. controls had actually benefited Vene- 
zuela. He stated that, although the nation had suffered by selling less oil than it 
might have without the restrictions, an even stronger conservation program was 
needed since production increases could only create an oversupply and lower the 
price of crude petroleum. The Ministry announced that the average over-all petro- 
leum production for 1959 was more than 172,000 bbls. per day above the average 
for 1958. The 1959 daily average amounted to 2,768,493 bbls 


The Creole Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and Shell of Venezuela, a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell, along with several U.S 
banks, agreed to advance the Venezuelan Treasury $93 million for temporary relief 
from the current foreign exchange shortage. It was said that the banks would sub- 
scribe 310 million bolivares worth of interest-bearing treasury bills: the oil com- 
panies in turn were to buy the bills and use them in the payment of taxes. Creole's 
share of the subscription was reported by the Wall Street Journal to be about 
$48.8 million, while Shell's share was to be about $30 million. The rest was to 
be purchased by other interests operating in Venezuela 





The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons announced that there was an in- 
crease of 46,543 metric tons in the production of iron ore during November. The 
total production for the month amounted to 1,546,627 metric tons, which was 3.1% 
over the previous month and 15% over November 1958. It was also reported that 
the amount of ore shipped to the United States in 1959 was 31% greater than in any 
previous year. 
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A Venezuelan commercial mission to Argentina suggested that the two coun- 
tries arrange a trade agreement in which Venezuelan purchases of Argentine meat, 
leather goods, and books would be made in exchange for Argentine purchases of 
Venezuelan iron and petroleum. 


The trade restrictions announced by the Venezuelan Government in Novem- 
ber (HAR, XII: 612) caused reverberating complaints from businessmen in the 
United States. The move was called a “hard blow" to the market for U.S. con- 
sumer items in Venezuela. It was predicted that for many exporters the new con- 
trols would reduce sales in Venezuela to virtually nothing. On the other hand, the 
controls were applauded by the Venezuelan Chamber of Industrialists, which de- 
clared that they would help to bring about a healthier national economy. 


AGcording to a U.S. Department of Agriculture report describing the trave 
condition developing in Latin America because of the failure to increase food pro- 
duction at the same rate as the population growth, Venezuela made great strides 
in its agricultural development in 1959. It was reported that during 1959 more 
agricultural credit was made available, more agricultural development projects 
initiated, more cooperatives formed, and more agricultural protectionism legis- 
lated than during any previous year. The article predicted that 1960 would also 
see important agricultural progress for Venezuela. 


COLOMBIA 


Political battle lines continued to form in December as more Conservative 
and Liberal factions made known their stand on key issues (HAR, XII: 613-14) 
and active campaigning began for the congressional elections to be held in March 
1960. The Laureanista Conservative campaign on behalf of the National Front 
was launched on December 10 with a banquet in Bogot4 addressed by Alvaro Gé6- 
mez Hurtado, son of Conservative majority leader Laureano G6mez and reportedly 
a prime contender in the 1962 intra-party presidential race. At the dinner, G6mez 
Hurtado and other important speakers appealed to the Conservatives to remain 
loyal to the National Front government forged by their leaders in cooperation with 
Liberal Party officials; they emphasized its concrete accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, political, and social fields and pointed to the fact that, through the cooper- 
ative effort of the two parties, the bases had been laid for a deep social transfor- 
mation whereby traditional political rivalries had been eliminated and the parties 
directed toward a common destiny. Belief was optimistically expressed that, al- 
though some Conservatives had been resentful in 1958 when the Liberal Alberto 
Lleras Camargo was accepted by the coalition as the National Front candidate for 
the Presidency, rather than a Conservative as originally agreed by party leaders, 
public opinion had subsequently been reoriented in the light of ensuing accomplish- 
ments, and the people were now ready to endorse the system and its leaders. 


The single small faction of leftist dissidents split off from the main body of 
the Liberal Party (HAR, XII: 332) also began to set its gears in motion for the 
coming political push. With the return from England of party chief Alfonso Lépez 
Michelsen following the death of his illustrious father, former President Alfonso 
Lépez (HAR, XII: 612-13), the group, now christened the "Alfonsistas," held a 
policy-making session in Bogoté preliminary to a "popular convention" to be held 
in January 1960. The program adopted by the group was considered more leftist 
than "official" Liberal thinking, but less so than might have been expected. Bene- 
fits brought by the National Front government in regard to pacification, the resto- 

















ration of economic stability, and the re-establishment of democratic liberties 
were acknowledged, but the National Front principles of parity and alternation 
were again condemned, as they had been in Congress, as paralyzing to the legis- 
lative processes and intended only to perpetuate the present regime in power. The 
coalition between the Liberals and Conservatives was favored, but only if the com- 
plete autonomy of the two parties were retained. Announcing as its slogan "Salud, 
Educacién, y Techo" (Health, Education, and Housing), the Alfonsista program 
called for a long-range plan to bring about the eventual socialization of these three 
areas. Agriculture and land tax reforms were demanded to encourage the exploi- 
tation of the land and to hasten the breaking up of latifundia. The primary objec- 
tive of the faction's economic policy was stated as the modification of national, 
departmental, and municipal budgets so as to channel a greater portion of public 
and private resources into the national development program. Indirect taxes on 
luxury items were suggested as one means of swelling the nation's coffers and at 
the same time implementing the government's austerity policy. The program also 
favored permitting strikes, which are currently outlawed, in the public services 
and supported the legalization of sympathy strikes. 


Lépez Michelsen stated that this platform represented an attempt to restore 
the Liberal Party to its popular and autonomous character, which had been lost by 
the present administration. Semana magazine, however, branded this as a revival 
of the old dream of "popular Liberalism" and pointed out that the vital element, a 
dynamic figurehead with a magnetic, crowd-winning personality, such as Jorge 
Eliécer Gaitan had once been, was unfortunately absent from the contemporary 
scene. The Alfonsistas announced that they would present their own candidates in 
both the March congressional election and the 1962 presidential election. 


Regarding the outcome of the March election, it was predicted that the Liberal 
turnout would be light; since the Alfonsista Liberals were still being eyed suspi- 
ciously as possible opportunists, it was believed that they would present no great 
challenge to the generally united mass of the pro-National Front Liberal Party 
The Laureanista Conservatives, however, would have a harder time retaining their 
present majority of the Conservative half of the legislature. (Under the "parity" 
agreement, Congressional seats are equally divided between Liberals and Conserv- 
atives.) Followers of Conservative faction leader Jorge Leyva were reportedly 
deserting steadily either to the united Alza-ospinista front (HAR, XII: 555, 613) 
or to the doctrinary Conservatism of the Laureanistas, thus removing at least one 
element from effective competition. However, the growing Alza-ospinista faction 
(adherents of former President Mariano Ospina Pérez and Gilberto Alzate Aven- 
dafio, supporter of former dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla) posed a major threat. 
The strength of this group lay mainly in the prestige and influence enjoyed by the 
former President and in the vast economic means at his disposal. The Laureanistas 
were hopeful, nevertheless, that the alliance with Alzate Avendafio might detract 
somewhat from Ospina Pérez' personal attraction, since Alzate, an intellectual, 
was little understood in the provinces and at times was even resented by nonintel- 
lectual party members. Gémez' followers felt that people in the provinces had 
come to understand the principles and purposes of the National Front and were 
more sympathetic to it than to the resumption of partisan rivalry which an Alza- 
ospinista victory might well bring. 


The 1959 regular session of Congress officially ended on December 16, but 
delegates were forewarned that, since the next regular session would not convene 
until July 1960, a special session would probably be called in January to consider 
several pressing matters, among them the judicial reform bill (HAR, XII: 556) 
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and agrarian and tax reform measures. Several important items were hastily 
written into law as the adjournment deadline drew near. The 1960 national budget 
submitted by the government in August (HAR, XII: 445) was modified to a final 
total of 1,891,500,000 pesos, 90 million pesos higher than in 1959. The Ministry 
of Public Works received the largest slice of the proposed expenditures, taking 
20%. as compared with 25% in the preceding year. Other major items were: War 
Ministry, 17%, and Police, 5.5% (compared with 20% for the Armed Forces and 
Police in 1959); Finance Ministry, 19%; Education, 10%; Public Health, 5%; Eco- 
nomic Development (Fomento), 4%; Justice, 4%; Interior, 3.4%; Agriculture, 
2.9%; and Communications, 2.3%. A 200 million-peso bond issue was also au- 
thorized to finance such economic development projects as the Atlantic railroad, 
road construction and maintenance, port development, airports, and so forth. A 
bill determining the route for the projected Pan American Highway link between 
the Panamanian border and Bogot4 was approved. The Colombian island posses- 
sion and tourist center of San Andrés, off the east coast of Nicaragua, was declared 
a free port 





Labor Minister Otto Morales Benftez, in collaboration with Mario Laserna, 
president of the National University, officially inaugurated the first course in union 
leadership training in Colombia. Under the direction of experts in social and labor 
questions, the month-long government-sponsored session was intended to prepare 
workers in the intelligent study of their own problems. Through the program, the 
government reportedly hoped to encourage nation-wide union activity in all fields, 
including civil service and agriculture, but to place it on a higher intellectual plane. 
The initial course was to be revised and repeated periodically during 1960. 


Defying War Minister Rafael Hernfndez Pardo's October promise of "peace 
as a Christmas present" (HAR, XII: 558), bandits on December 21 attacked a farm 
in mountainous Tolima Department, killing 31 persons. President Lleras Camargo 
announced to the shaken nation that the government was resolved to wage a final and 
decisive battle against the lawlessness which had plagued the provinces for so long, 
adding that all the available resources of the state would be employed to accomplish 
this purpose. Outbreaks in recent months had been relatively infrequent, however, 
in comparison with previous years; and Interior Minister José Enrique Gutiérrez 
Anzola reported that a 50% reduction in incidents had been achieved during 1959. 
Colombian jails were already overflowing with captured outlaws; the new prison on 
Gorgona Island in the Pacific (HAR, XII: 445) was scheduled for completion in the 
very near future, and six other new jails had recently been put into operation in 
various Colombian cities, with an additional four to be ready for occupancy by 
March. It was believed that the new facilities, all of which were constructed in 
the most modern prison design for maximum utilization of rehabilitation measures, 
would house about a third of the 25,000 prisoners currently held in 163 old and 
often run-down buildings throughout the country. The government's program for 
‘the rehabilitation of provincial bandits was extended for two years. 





Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala met with Brazilian 
Foreign Minister Horacio Lafer in Rio de Janeiro from December 14 to 17 to dis- 
cuss relations between the two nations. They agreed to set up a bi-national com- 
mission similar to those already established by Colombia with Panama, Venezuela, 
and Peru (HAR, XII: 443-4, 500); it would meet in Rio in January 1960 for the 
purpose of formulating possible economic, commercial, and cultural agreements. 
The Colombo-Peruvian commission, which began six days of sessions in Lima on 
December 10, approved preliminary projects and recommendations and set a 
February date to continue talks in Bogota. 
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The new Eldorado international airport in Bogota was put into service on 
December 10. Begun under the dictatorship of Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, the project 
saw little progress until taken over by the present government. Hundreds of pas- 
sengers and as many as sixteen airplanes at a time can be handled by the vast facil- 
ities, which are fully equipped with radar and modern navigational devices; and the 
nearly two and a half-mile-long main runway is capable of servicing the largest 
aircraft currently in production. The government was confident that when com- 
mercial jet airliners began stopping in BogotA some time in 1960 the city would 
develop lucrative possibilities as a tourist center, its location midway between the 
two extremes of the Americas making it a logical stopping-off point for the inter- 
continental jet-age travelers. A new eight-mile superhighway was planned to con- 
nect the airport with downtown Bogot4; and the Hilton hotel chain took formal steps 
for the construction of a new multi-million-dollar luxury hotel halfway along the 
route. It was hoped that this project, west of the city proper, as well as attract- 
ing tourists, would encourage urban expansion in that direction rather than ever 
northward along the mountains as is now the case. 


Another of dictator Rojas Pinilla's fumbled public works, the 420-mile rail- 
road between Santa Marta on the Caribbean coast and the inland Magdalena River 
port of La Dorada, which is already connected with Bogota by an 83-mile railroad, 
made remarkable progress in 1959 and was scheduled for completion early in 1960. 
Financed by large outlays in national budget funds as well as by domestic and for- 
eign credit resources, the line would give the capital city its first land connection 
with the Caribbean coast and would link the nation's eastern and western railway 
systems into an integrated national network. Completion of the railroad, which 
parallels the Magdalena River in much of its course, was expected to have far- 
reaching effects on the Colombian economy. Millions of acres of near virgin ter- 
ritory along the river, undeveloped because of lack of communications, would be 
opened for exploitation. In addition to forestry, ranching, and agricultural pos- 
sibilities, the latter considered especially inviting for the machine farming of cot- 
ton, rice and corn, substantial deposits of coal, iron ore, copper, oil, and natural 
gas were known to exist in the area. The railroad would also provide for the first 
time a fast (48-hour) land connection between Bogot4 and the already settled rich 
agricultural and grazing lands of northern Colombia, especially important to the 
cattle industry, since much weight is currently lost by the necessity of walking the 
animals long distances to markets or transportation points. Imports from the 
eastern United States and from Europe, which formerly had to reach the Colombian 
interior via the Panama Canal and the Pacific coast port of Buenaventura, would 
be able to be sent directly to Santa Marta and hence to Bogotdé, reducing shipping 
time by as much as three days. Colombia's Caribbean commercial center would 
shift from Barranquilla, at the mouth of the Magdalena River, to Santa Marta, 
said to be one of the best natural harbors in the world, but overlooked until now 
because of lack of communications between it and Bogot4é. Magdalena River, ship- 
ping, however, though slow and irregular due to fluvial variations, was not ex- 
pected to be greatly hampered by the completion of the railroad. For durable 
goods, water transport would still be the cheapest means of reaching the interior 
of the country. 


A special agency was established under the Colombian Superintendency of 
Imports to serve as the control center for all foreign barter activities. The serv- 
ices of the office were to include the scrutiny of applications for barter negotia- 
tions received by the Superintendency, assistance in linking the various organiza- 
tions that participate in such negotiations, and the study of opportunities for the 
opening of new markets abroad for Colombian products, especially coffee. 
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One thousand tons of cotton of the 10,000-ton surplus in the 1959 crop were 
reportedly exported in December to countries in Europe, the United Kingdom, and 
the Middle East. Colombian cotton production doubled in 1959 to 52,000 metric 
tons from 25,873 tons in 1958, and further increases were expected in 1960, yield- 
ing exportable surpluses of up to 10,000 tons in the first six months of the new year. 


ECUADOR 


Mob violence erupted again in Guayaquil, Ecuador's main port and largest 
city, in a repetition of the rioting that took 25 lives there last June (HAR, XII: 334). 
The dispute arose over the proposed site of Guayaquil's most promising new devel- 
opment--a $13 million deepwater port being built with World Bank money-- when it 
was discovered that the port authority boss, Juan Marcos, was also the owner of 
the port site which the port authority would have to buy. The site, however, had 
reportedly been chosen by World Bank engineers before its owner became the port 
authority head. President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez accused leftist leader Carlos 
Guevara Moreno, head of the Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Populares (CFP) and the 
former mayor of Guayaquil defeated in the election of November 1, 1959 (HAR, 
XII: 617), of inciting the four-day demonstration for political reasons, using dis- 
contented Guayaquil slum dwellers as his tools, with the willing support of Com- 
munist agitators. 


A Conservative split, which resulted in nation-wide setbacks in the Novem- 
ber municipal elections, continued to hamper the Party's chances of retaining the 
Presidency in the national elections to be held in June 1960. Behind the rift was 
a personality clash between President Ponce Enrfquez and José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra, a former Liberal President (1934-35, 1944-47, 1952-56) and now an in- 
dependent who recently won the support of a Conservative splinter group. Political 
observers agreed that in order to defeat the Liberals, whose candidate would pre- 
sumably be former President Galo Plaza (1948-52), the Conservative candidate 
would need a combination of united party support, government endorsement, and 
aid from the powerful financial circle of Guayaquil, all of which had helped elect 
President Ponce Enrfquez in 1956. 


After apparently unsuccessful efforts to persuade other Latin American na- 
tions to speak on its behalf, Ecuador asked the Organization of American States 
(OAS) for anindefinite postponement of the 11th Inter-American Conference, which 
was to have been held in Quito in February 1960. The reasons given for the request 
were that the various participating nations needed more time to consider the polit- 
ical, economic, social, and juridical topics to be discussed; that the Economic and 
Social Council of the OAS had not yet completed the studies it would present for 
consideration at the conference; and that a February convocation might conflict 
with a meeting to be held at approximately the same time in Montevideo by seven 
Latin American nations to discuss the creation of a free trade zone. More impor- 
tant reasons seemed to be that the physical preparations, such as completion of 
the new legislative palace where the conference was to meet, were behind sched- 
ule; that preparations for the June presidential elections would have the nation in 
a state of political turmoil; and that Peru was still unwilling to accept Ecuador's 
reiterated assurances that no effort would be made to press for a revision in the 
border decision of 1942, which Ecuador felt was no longer valid (HAR, XI: 155; 
HAR, XII: 501, 559). 
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The government took the first step in its agrarian reform program with the 
issuance of a decree empowering the National Colonization Institute to expropriate 
rural private properties and use them for parcelization and colonization. The 
Institute, which is in charge of negotiating the price and form of payment with the 
proprietors, would divide the land and choose the new beneficiaries, who would 
pay 25% of the price, the remaining 75% to be financed by development banks 
(65%) and by the Institute (10%). 


Ecuador announced that it would formally end its 13-year-old discriminatory 
consular fee system which encouraged the use of Ecuadorian and Gran Colombian 
Fleet flag ships (HAR, XII: 393, 447, 502). By the new decree Ecuador would 
collect an 8-1/2% consular invoice fee on the market value of all imports regard- 
less of the flag of the vessel involved. The decision resulted from the U.S. Fed- 
eral Maritime Board's proposal to collect a 1% equalization fee on U.S. exports 
to Ecuador moving on Ecuadorian or Gran Colombian Fleet ships in order to com- 
pensate for Ecuador's discriminations against U.S. shipping lines. 


The First National City Bank of New York and the Hollandsche Bank Unie 
N.V. (Holland Bank Union) planned to open offices in Guayaquil in early 1960; the 
Dutch Bank also planned to open a Quito branch later in the year. The establish- 
ment of these two banking entities would bring to the country an estimated $1.5 
million in new foreign capital investment. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


As 1959 drew to a close, Peruvian ex-dictator Manuel Odria announced his 
intentions of entering the 1962 presidential elections. The first hint of his plans 
was given by his wife, Marfa Delgado de Odrfa, when she visited Peru in Novem- 
ber (the Odrfas have lived in Washington, D.C., since General Odrfa left the 
Presidency in 1956). Sefiora de Odrfa said in Lima that her husband would be 
willing to return to Peru as a presidential candidate if a "substantial" group of 
Peruvians asked him to do so. Her revelation surprised many politicians. Later, 
in the first week of December, General Odrfa- himself bluntly announced his inten- 
tions in an interview given to Visi6n. He stated that as a politician, soldier, and 
former President of Peru, he was anxious to serve his country again and that, if 
the Peruvian people asked him to return to seek the Presidency, he would gladly 
do so. Odrfa said he had received information that a political party was being 
formed to support him in 1962, although he failed to name the party. He further 
commented that the relations between the United States and Peru were excellent 
when he was President and that he had encountered no difficulties in finding finan- 
cial backing to implement his program. He added that his administration had been 
able to carry out agricultural, economic, and social reforms with help from the 
United States. 


Commenting on the Peruvian- Ecuadorian border situation (HAR, XII: 501, 
559), Odrfa volunteered the statement that Peruvian participation in the forthcom- 
ing Inter-American Conference to be held at Quito, Ecuador, would depend "ex- 
clusively" on the attitude assumed by Ecuador, and that if Ecuador were to adopt 
tactics aimed at the revision of the Rio protocol, which fixed the boundary between 
the two countries, Peru would be justified in assuming a "similar" attitude. He 
apparently meant that Peru would be justified in boycotting the Conference, and in 
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possibly making further territorial demands on Ecuador. The hostility of the 
Peruvian people to Odrfa's presidential aspirations was made clear immediately; 
Christian Democrats and Apristas joined forces in street demonstrations in Lima. 
Anti-Odrfa feeling was even more evident in Arequipa, the traditional cradle of 
democratic movements in Peru where the revolt against Odrfa began in 1956. The 
Chilean magazine Ercilla pointed out that this was perhaps the first time in Peru, 
and probably in Latin America, that a popular demonstration was staged to keep a 
military dictatorship from seizing power anew. The Colombian newspaper El 
Tiempo reported that the Partido Acci6én Popular (PAP) did not join the anti- 
Odrfa demonstrations because the leaders of the PAP were in agreement with the 
odrista forces and ready to support Odrfa's bid for the Presidency in 1962. 

Peruvian President Manuel Prado endorsed a proposal made by Chilean 
President Jorge Alessandri for a Latin American policy on armaments limitation, 
and he called for a conference of heads of state to "study, approve and apply" this 
policy. The joint Chilean- Peruvian suggestion was accepted by most Latin Amer- 
ican governments and hailed as a constructive step toward continental peace and 
harmony. A few days later Peru made public the purchase of two old cruisers 
from the British navy. Chile immediately criticized Peru's acquisition of these 
warships as "not in accord with" the proposed policy to limit arms competition 
in Latin America. Peruvians reacted strongly to the Chilean objections. The 
Foreign Ministry issued a statement explaining that the two cruisers were pur- 
chased to replace two older Peruvian cruisers which were to be scrapped. More- 
over, Peru charged Chile with the recent acquisition of several war planes. In the 
same nete, Peru blamed Ecuador for the "everlasting" armaments race, charging 
that for 17 years Ecuador had refused to recognize the 1942 Rio Protocol and that 
consequently Peru had been obliged to keep its guard up. 


In a reply to the Peruvian protest against armaments, the Chilean Foreign 
Ministry explained that the airplanes acquired from the United States were pro- 
vided as aid to Latin American air forces, including Peru's. While Chile limited 
itself to receiving the planes under the provisions of the treaty, Peru bought ad- 
ditional fighter planes with its own money. As for the cruisers, the reply con- 
tinued, Peru's new ones had twice the tonnage displacement of the ones that were 
to be replaced. According to Chile, this would result in a shift in the naval bal-. 
ance of power in the favor of Peru; such an imbalance would not be logical since 
the long Chilean coastal configuration, its Antarctic territory, and island posses- 
sions required that Chile have a larger navy than Peru. The Chilean statement 
concluded that the Ecuadorian threat to Peru was an unreal issue, since Peru had 
twice as many inhabitants and was militarily stronger than Ecuador. By the end 
of December, with charges and countercharges still flying between Lima and 
Santiago, President Alessandri instructed his delegate to the Organization of 
American States to support President Prado's suggestion for a special conference 
of Latin American heads of state to achieve a positive limitation of armaments. 


As part of the Peruvian road building program, a new trans-Andean highway 
was opened to traffic during December. This road links Lima to Casacalpa. The 
main purpose of the road was to provide access to new hydroelectric projects that 
the government has been undertaking and which should provide more electricity 
and water for the Lima area. The water for this project would be supplied by 
two tunnels through the Andes; they would divert water headed toward the Amazon 
basin through the Andes to the Rimac River valley, in which Lima is located. 
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The Texas Company (now Texaco, Inc.) definitely withdrew from petroleum 
exploration in the Oriente region along the upper Amazon. This withdrawal and 
the abandonment by the Weise group of petroleum exploration in the Sechura des- 
ert area along the Pacific coast indicated that petroleum exploration in Peru would 
not be pursued on a large scale in the near future. 


A new Peruvian company called Vanguard, formed with Peruvian and Argen- 
tine capital, finished plans to assemble television receivers in Lima. The company 
would use U.S. electronic equipment and U.S. patents. Cabinets to house the sets 
would be designed and made in Lima. 


BOLIVIA 


The split in the official party, the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario 
(MNR) deepened in December. The rival factions were led by former President 
and MNR party chief Victor Paz Estenssoro and by Walter Guevara Arce, the 
forceful leader of the MNR moderate wing who in November changed from Interior 
Minister to Foreign Minister. As the party's opposition elements gathered 
around relatively moderate Guevara Arce, Paz Estenssoro was forced to rely in- 
creasingly on the left wing of the MNR. President Hern4n Siles Zuazo was in the 
position of mediator, a function which had long been performed by Paz Estenssoro 
himself. Since Paz Estenssoro controlled the party machinery, there seemed to 
be little doubt that, at the party convention (which was again postponed, this time 
until February 16--HAR, XII: 620), he would be nominated as the MNR presiden- 
tial candidate. Realizing this, the supporters of Guevara Arce in October had 
formed a group called the MNR Auténtico to nominate Guevara Arce so that he 
could run against Paz Estenssoro. However, the MNRA faction encountered such 
immediate opposition within the party that it quickly faded from view. In Decem- 
ber it was revived, and although Guevara Arce still denied any connection with 
the group or knowledge of its activities, the MNRA planned to attend the MNR con- 
vention in February and work for the nomination of Guevara Arce. If they failed, 
they would hold their own convention afterwards. In La Paz the MNRA organized 
rallies at which Guevara Arce and Jorge Rfos Gamarra, mayor of La Paz, were 
hailed as the next President and Vice President. 


Guevara Arce received much publicity in connection with his letter of resig- 
nation as Minister of the Interior. He had sent it to the President in October, but 
it was belatedly made public in December. In this lengthy document the Foreign 
Minister rehashed intra-party struggles dating back to 1952. Guevara Arce in- 
sisted that Paz Estenssoro and the MNR labor wing, headed by Juan Lechfn, were 
trying to oust him from positions of influence and establish an unopposed dictator- 
ship within the MNR. Guevara Arce called for a complete reorganization of the 
party along more democratic principles. He said that since 1952 Paz Estenssoro 
and Siles Zuazo had repeatedly given in to Lechfn because the latter controlled a 
large part of the masses through a popularity based on irresponsible demagogy. 
Thus, according to Guevara Arce, both Presidents had followed policies which 
were against their own convictions and the best interests of the Revolution. He 
blamed the "failure" of the national mining company, Corporaci6n Minera de 
Bolivia (COMIBOL), on the morass of bureaucracy, corruption, and nepotism 
foisted on the company by Lechfn's domination of it. (Lechfn is head of the mine 
workers' union.) Guevara Arce added in his letter that President Siles Zuazo had 
long been committed to supporting his mentor, Paz Estenssoro, in the next presi- 
dential campaign, and therefore had only been willing to back Guevara Arce for the 
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Vice Presidency (apparently Siles Zuazo thinks very highly of Guevara but has an 
even deeper commitment to Paz Estenssoro). Paz Estenssoro allegedly agreed to 
let Guevara Arce run for Vice President, since this would eliminate him as a 
presidential rival. Then at the nominating convention, Paz Estenssoro could elim- 
inate Guevara Arce as a running mate by having Lechfn chosen instead, and it then 
would be too late for Guevara Arce to compete for the Presidency. 


Guevara Arce denied seeking the presidential nomination, since in view of 
the autocratic nature of the MNR, to oppose Paz Estenssoro's candidacy would 
mean seriously splitting the party. If, however, MNR supporters insisted that he 
run, he did not see how he could refuse. In his letter to the President, Guevara 
Arce said that Paz Estenssoro had accused him of using his position as Interior 
Minister to organize a plot to imprison Paz Estenssoro during the coming presi- 
dential campaign. Guevara Arce denied the charge, but said that he felt he had 
to resign because of it. However, when his resignation was accepted in Novem- 
ber, he was appointed Foreign Minister. Since this was technically a promotion, 
it appeared that President Siles Zuazo was expressing confidence in Guevara after 
Paz Estenssoro had attacked him. Guevara Arce complained that factional bicker- 
ing within the party had led to a complete disregard for ideological and tactical 
problems. If the MNR could not curb the disorganization and demagogy within it, 
he said in his letter to the President, Bolivia was headed for the political defeat 
which befell the Jacobo Arbenz government in Guatemala or the economic disas- 
ter of Argentina under Juan Perén 


Guevara Arce's letter was made public by the liberal Catholic La Paz daily 
Presencia, which was again appearing regularly in December. It had suspended 
publication early in November when its printing contract was cancelled so that the 
printer could publish La Tarde, a new pro-Paz Estenssoro daily (HAR, XII: 620). 


President Siles Zuazo held frantic Cabinet meetings and attended party cau- 
cuses in an attempt to quiet the various factions. He was able to win only an un- 
easy truce until the February 15 convention. Federico Alvarez Plata, executive 
head of the MNR who was forced to resign as national Vice President and president 
of the Senate in October (HAR, XII: 562), announced that he had accepted the pro- 
visional invitation of Paz Estenssoro to run for Vice President, pending the deci- 
sion of the party convention. Alvarez Plata was presumed to be a moderate, al- 
though not a supporter of Guevara Arce. The MNR left-wing Senators, including 
Juan Lechfn, who had forced Alvarez Piata to resign, were furious at this announce- 
ment, since Lechfn himself had been campaigning as Paz Estenssoro's presumed 
running mate. Called in to a special meeting by these senators, Paz Estenssoro 
denied that he had issued any invitation to Alvarez Plata. Alvarez Plata was not 
at first informed of Paz Estenssoro's denial, and was thus placed in the humiliat- 
ing position of protesting that he had been invited to run when Paz Estenssoro had 
denied making this invitation. 


Victor Andrade, who resigned as Foreign Minister in November (HAR, XII: 
620), formally renounced any presidential aspirations and was again appointed 
Ambassador to the United States. He had held this post from 1952 through August 
1958, when he became Foreign Minister. 


Finance Minister Hugo Moreno Cérdoba offered his resignation, complaining 
that the chaos rampant in the nation had kept him from doing his job. However, 
President Siles Zuazo persuaded him to continue in his position. Apparently a 
fierce administrative dispute between bank workers and the Central Bank manage~- 
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ment over personnel problems was the principal source of the Minister's difficul- 
ties. The fight had erupted briefly in October in a Central Bank workers' strike 
which ended in a temporary truce. Luis Pefialoza, president of the Banco Central 
de Bolivia,had denied charges of "grave irregularities"' made by the bank's board 
of directors and the Finance Minister. In December, Pefialoza ordered the pay- 
ment of Christmas bonuses to bank employees before the Finance Minister had 
authorized them. Some say this was to gain the support of the bank workers in 
Pefialoza's fight with the Finance Minister. In any case, when Finance Minister 
Moreno Cérdoba criticized Pefialoza for advancing the bonuses, Pefialoza resigned 
and was replaced as Central Bank president by Eufronio Hinojosa. Pefialoza, 
known as an MNR right- winger, had been Central Bank president since 1953. With 
Paz Estenssoro and Siles Zuazo, he was one of the founders of the MNR, and like 
the former he began his career as an economist. 


As Minister of Foreign Relations and Religion, Guevara Arce sent a firm, 
but careful and conciliatory, letter to Archbishop Abel Atenanza of La Paz in an- 
swer to the Archbishop's letter of November, which criticized the MNR for being 
pro-Communist and asked that exiles be allowed to return (HAR, XII: 620). 
Guevara Arce pointed out that if there were exiles and political prisoners it was 
because certain groups, such as the rightist, pro-Catholic opposition Falange 
Socialista Boliviana (FSB), refused to abandon their attempts to overthrow the 
government whenever they were allowed to operate freely. For instance, amnesty 
had been promised for May 1959, and in April the FSB organized a revolt in which 
FSB leader Oscar Unzaga de la Vega was killed (HAR, XII: 221-2). He added 
that the actual number of political exiles was small and that many Bolivians living 
abroad posed as exiles because it gave them added prestige. President Siles Zuazo 
said that 219 had been exiled since October 1958. In answer to the Archbishop's 
charge that many more Catholics than Communists had been arrested for political 
disturbances, Guevara Arce answered that agitators were jailed because they 
broke the law, not because they were Communists or Catholics. He said that the 
government would not prohibit students from accepting scholarships to study in the 
Soviet Union (as requested by the Archbishop) as long as so few scholarships were 
open to Bolivian students. Guevara Arce suggested that the Church could help the 
situation by using its funds and influence to secure more scholarships in Western 
nations and in Bolivia itself for qualified students. In reply to the charge that the 
government did not restrict Communist bookstores or the sale of Communist lLit- 
erature, Guevara Arce answered that the government took as much action against 
this literature as the Constitution allowed. He suggested that the Church encour- 
age non-Communist bookstores and publish more literature disproving Communist 
propaganda. * Guevara Arce said that the MNR, far from aiding Communism, was 
the most powerful and effective anti-Communist force in Bolivia because of its 
mass support and broad social program. 


President Siles Zuazo apparently responded to one of the Archbishop's re- 
quests. Just before Christmas he declared a vaguely-defined partial amnesty for 
exiles, but the decree did not include freeing political prisoners. Then five days 
after Christmas, the President announced that troops organized by Bolivian exiles 





*The Trotskyist magazine, Masas, which is extremely critical of the MNR, 
affirmed that the Interior Ministry has repeatedly seized and confiscated that mag- 
azine. On the other hand, there is no evidence that the government has molested 
the publications of the Communist Party, which has been supporting the MNR. 
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were training near the Bolivian border in Brazil and Argentina for an attack on 
Bolivia. The Governor of the State of Mato Grosso, Brazil, ordered an investi- 
gation of the Corumbé area 


The.Bolivian Government resolved to open diplomatic relations with the 
Sceviet Union and the United Arab Republic. Many Bolivian artists, students, and 
politicians have traveled to the Soviet Union in recent years. Moreover, Russia 
allegedly offered Brazil a $60 million loan for the expansion of the Bolivian na- 
tional oil company, Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bolivianos (HAR, XII: 
450, 506). Bolivia planned to withdraw its diplomatic representation in Panama 
and Costa Rica and have its Ambassador to Cuba handle affairs with these two 
countries. There was open criticism of these moves in the Bolivian press. 


The national mining authority COMIBOL re-opened negotiations aimed at 
unfreezing the prices of bread, meat, sugar, and rice sold in mine commissaries. 
Subsidies on tea, evaporated milk, and canned goods were removed in May (HAR, 
XII: 163, 222, 338). The miners’ union threatened to go on strike in early Janu- 
ary if the prices of the remaining four commodities were unfrozen. One of the 
conditions demanded by the International Monetary Fund (IMF) when it agreed to 
help stabilize the Bolivian currency was that mine commissary prices be unfrozen, 
and this reform was to be carried out by 1960. Skillfully omitting mention of the 
IMF demands, company president Guillermo Bedregal marshaled an impressive 
set of statistics to show that the COMIBOL was already losing so much money and 
was such a drain on the national economy that it could not possibly afford continued 
food price supports. According to Bedregal, the COMIBOL had been losing approx- 
imately $2 million a year on subsidies for these four items, nearly half of the $4.5 
miliion estimated total company deficit for 1960 if the prices remained frozen. 
The total COMIBOL deficit for 1959, according to the Ministry of Mines and Pe- 
troleum, might reach $6 million (see below). However, Bedregal claimed that he 
was determined to eliminate the entire deficit in 1960. Unless this deficit could 
be pared down, most of the $5.6 million loan secured for the COMIBOL from a 
British syndicate (HAR, XII: 564, 621) would have to be used to make up this def- 
icit rather than for securing machinery and equipment. The Bolivian press ap- 
parently did not consider the possibility that the British syndicate had added its 
voice to the IMF demand by making it a stipulation of its loan that the COMIBOL 
eliminate mine commissary losses. Mine union officials dismissed Bedregal's 
figures as politically motivated, and mine union head Juan Lechfn demanded 
Bedregal's resignation for incompetency. The miners' union and the COMIBOL 
came to a provisional agreement when Bedregal offered to leave prices on the four 
commodities frozen temporarily but to ration these foodstuffs so that miners could 
not buy large quantities and resell them at a profit; the company had long accused 
the miners of profiteering in this manner (HAR, XII: 222). 


In a report to the Bolivian Senate, the Ministry of Mines and Petroleum 
gave a description of the disastrous state of Bolivian mining in spite of the increase 
in Bolivia's 1959 tin quota. The net loss suffered by the government-operated 
mines in the first half of 1959 was 39,303 million bolivianos (about $3.3 million), 
and the losses for the second half of the year were expected to be nearly as large. 
In 1958 the net loss was 77,992 million bolivianos. All metals except bismuth suf- 
fered decreases in production during 1959 from the 1958 levels. The decreases 
in production were as follows: tin 15%, wolfram 21%, zinc 81%, silver 41%, lead 
36%, copper 35%, and antimony 100% (production ceased entirely). Bismuth pro- 
duction increased 106%, but its total production in Bolivia is not significant. 
Whereas in 1958 at least six important government-owned mines showed profit, 
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in 1959 only two large COMIBOL mines, Chorolque and Colquiri, were operating 
in the black. The large San José mine near Oruro was sustaining particularly 
large losses. In its 1956 report on the COMIBOL, the U.S. consulting company 
Ford, Bacon, and Davis recommended closing the San José tin mine within two 
years since it was losing money and no new ore veins had been discovered there. 
However, San José, which employs about 13,000, continued to be operated in 1959 
because the government feared the social consequences of shutting it down. The 
important former Patifio tin mine at Catavi moved into the red in 1959. In 
explaining this, El Diario of La Paz referred to a 1952 report to Patifio Mines 
(expropriated later that year) by D. C. Deringer, which estimated that after 1955, 
when the old rich veins would be exhausted, the mine's production would fall 
abruptly and that by 1955 a "sink and float" preconcentrating plant should be in- 
stalled to handle greater quantities of low-grade ore. This plant was installed 
after the 1952 nationalization by the COMIBOL. Deringer, however, warned that 
strikes or over-employment could melt away the mine's thin layer of profit. It was 
estimated that the COMIBOL had 67% over-employment outside the mines and 33% 
inside the mines. It was not surprising, therefore, that in 1959 Catavi was run- 
ning a deficit. However, no one mentioned that early in the year Catavi operations 
were suspended because the COMIBOL had neglected to send needed equipment and 
supplies (HAR, XII: 282, 338). There is no paucity of commercial mineral de- 
posits in Bolivia. Mining in this country, however, has been and will always be 
relatively high-cost, due fundamentally to a comparatively inefficient labor force, 
a disadvantageous freight differential, and difficult mining conditions. Only by 
the utmost economy and by efficient applied technology could mining in Bolivia be 
profitable. 





A group of six Japanese companies began investigations toward joint efforts 
to develop the Chacarilla copper mine, located about 90 miles southwest of La Paz, 
in order to supply ore to the Japanese copper industry. With an investment of 
$1.1 million, they hoped to produce from 700 to a 1,000 tons of ore a month to be 
shipped to Japan as concentrate. 


CHILE 


Chile's Communist Party (PC), well disciplined and politically astute, was 
preparing for the first election in 14 years in which its candidates could be clearly 
labeled "Communist." Although not the largest Communist Party in Latin Amer- 
ica, it was considered the most influential. Allowed to function legally again dur- 
ing the closing months of President Carlos Ibafiez' term (HAR, XI: 396), the PC 
had immediately revealed that five of its members were already sitting in the 
Chamber of Deputies disguised as members of other parties. During 1959 special 
attention was directed toward recruiting members among the youth of Chile, with 
such success that the quota established by the central committee was reported 
more than filled. Observers expected the party to increase its present strength 
in the municipal elections scheduled for April 1960 and in the 1961 congressional 
elections. Under President Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla (1946-52), the Communists 
held 5 of 45 Senate seats and 15 of 147 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 


The PC political committee issued a violent statement protesting the sen- 
tence given by Judge Horacio Iturra to Communist leader Julieta Campuzano (HAR, 
XII: 506). He had banished her to Puerto Natales, Patagonia, for having slandered 
President Jorge Alessandri. The committee maintained that criticism could not 
become a crime, since freedom of expression was guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The committee served notice that a decision to carry out the sentence would es- 
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tablish a dangerous precedent. Julieta Campuzanc publicly and categorically de- 
nied her guilt, whereupon the President ordered the complaint dismissed. 


The Partide Liberai ‘PL) held a series of conferences on the state of edu- 
cation in Chile. Gregorio Amundtegui, president of the PL, charged that the ex- 
isting system failed to give the people the elementary knowledge necessary for the 
enjoyment of civilized life. He blamed this on the lack of schools and teachers as 
well as on the fact that many children had to begin work at an early age. The 1952 
census showed that approximately 35% of the children between the ages of 7 and 
14 were receiving no education. and that 75% between the ages of 15 and 19 were 
not in scheol 


The New Year's message of the Partido Socialista attacked the government 
viclently. It asserted that the year 1959 could not have been more disastrous for 
the pecple of Chile. "The government, with its fantastic efficiency, has announced 
a 10% adjustment of wages and salaries for Christmas. Such robbery of our na- 
tion's salaried persons is all the right wing has to offer. But the Frente de Ac- 
cién Popular (FRAP--Popular Action Front) and the Central Unica de Trabajadores 
Chilenos («CUTCH--Single Center of Chilean Workers) offer you a new road to free- 
dom." 


Members cf the PL, the Partido Conservador Unido (PCU), and the Partido 
Radical (PR) were promoting an electoral reform measure which would prohibit 
political alliances for municipal elections and return to the Director of Elections 
the powers curtailed by the modification of the electoral law under Ibafiez. Already 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies, the measure was being further studied by 
the Senate Committee on Legislation and Justice. Members of the FRAP, the 
Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), and the Partido Nacional y Popular (PANAPO) 
were negotiating for the formation of a united front against the measure. The FRAP 
had previously announced its intention to enter the municipal elections on the basis 
of pacts, and the PANAPO had approved a pact with the PDC 


The formation of a Latin American labor bloc opposed to "imperialistic 
capitalism" was urged at the second congress of the CUTCH. This was significant 
since the formation of a Latin American "neutral" labor federation was a current 
objective of Latin American Communist parties. The Communist-dominated Con- 
federacién de Trabajadores de America Latina (CTAL), headed by Mexico's Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano. had ostensibly been scrapped. The same proposal to form 
an anti-U.S. labor bloc had been made at the labor congresses held recently in 
Venezuela and Cuba (see CUBA). Observers were present at the CUTCH congress 
from the Soviet Union, Communist China, Czechoslovakia, and the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade Unions. Attacks were made against U.S. 
policies and business interests in Latin America. Clotario Blest Riffo, a liberal 
Catholic who had been sympathetic to the Communists, was unanimously re-elected 
secretary general. He favored tighter central direction and stable financing through 
fixed membership contributions by the affiliated unions. After failing to gain mem- 
bership representation on the governing board, the Radicals and the Christian 
Democrats withdrew from the congress. 


Promoted by Angel Faivovich, who recently returned from Russia (HAR, 
XII: 453), a trade mission composed of representatives of private organizations 
was formed to visit Communist countries in search of markets for Chilean prod- 
ucts. The mission, headed by Domingo Arteaga, president of the Confederacién 
de la Produccién y del Comercio, was approved by the government although not 
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designated as official. A proposal by former Vice President Guillermo del Pedre- 
gal (HAR, XII: 430) that the delegation also visit Communist China was received 
coldly. This reaction was confirmed in a press conference by Jorge ErrAazuriz, 
PL member and president of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who had been a guest in China at the tenth anniversary of the Communist 
government in September 1959. He declared, "There is no chance of a trade ex- 
change with Red China. They lack everything." He added that although he was 
much impressed by what he saw of collective effort, he had returned more con- 
vinced than ever that the Western system of life was the best. 


The cost-of-living index for November dropped 2.1% according to the Na- 
tional Statistical Service. Although inflation had begun to slow in August, this was 
the first time the index had fallen. Finance Minister Roberto Vergara Herrera re- 
joiced at this indication of price stabilization. Construction materials, notably 
cement, continued to move satisfactorily, with output rising in anticipation of the 
future needs of public works projects. Rents were frozen as of September 1959 
during the preparation of a rent control act for 1960. 


A loan of $32.5 million was received from the World Bank for the further 
development of electric power in central and northern Chile. This was the Bank's 
eighth loan to Chile, the total credits amounting to $106.2 million. The current 
loan was part of the expansion program being carried out by the Empresa Nacional 
de Electricidad (HAR, XII: 397). 


Chile's Trade Agreement with Argentina was renewed for 1960. Under this 
agreement, Chile would receive wheat, vegetable oils, and a minimum of 5,000 
tons of frozen meat in exchange for coal. Argentine Minister of Economy Alvaro 
Alsogaray estimated that Chilean-Argentine trade might exceed $200 million. 
Studies were to be made to improve rail transportation between the two nations. 
Authorities at Puerto Natales expressed satisfaction over the agreement to allow 
coal shipments for Argentina to be made through that port. The government an- 
nounced that it would stock a normal supply of frozen beef from Argentina and 
mutton from Magallanes before next winter in an effort to avoid a rise in price. 


Santiago was host to a UN,seminar on the evaluation and utilization of cen- 
sus data in Latin America. The purpose of the seminar was to aid countries of 
the Western Hemisphere to obtain a wider knowledge of the practical uses of such 
data as an aid to economic and social planning and policy making. The U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly approved unanimously a total of $1.55 million for the construction 
in Santiago of an office building to house its special agencies such as ECLA, FAO, 
UNESCO, ORIT, and WHO. Work was to begin in January 1960. The U.N. Spe- 
cial Funds Board approved $1.6 million to be used to help develop the Chilean 
economy, with particular attention to the exploration of mineral resources in the 
Atacama desert region. The Chilean writer, lawyer, and former member of Con- 
gress, Enrique Campos Menéndez, was named honorary representative to UNESCO 
in Paris. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 
A growing wave of resentment against military expenditures and privileges, 


in the face of the sacrifices being demanded from the nation as a whole, charac- 
terized the Argentine political scene during December. Stung by the many public 
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denunciations of their privileged position and of their intervention in the govern- 
ment, military leaders sought desperately for means of justifying themselves in 
the public mind. Rumors were rife of an attempted coup within the Army that 
gorila leaders had effectively smothered: gorila is the term popularly applied to 
extreme anti-Peronista officers. The formation of yet another military lodge to 
occupy a position between the gorilas and the Green Dragons, a group of right- 
wing Cathclic supporters of the Frondizi government (HAR, XII: 509), was also 
reported. The total picture was one of defensive uncertainty among Army lead- 
ers. Gorilas seized on reports of bandit activity in the province of Tucum4n to 
sound alarms of widespread Peronista and Communist subversion. The few 
"bandits" captured were actually youths who had stolen a small supply of arms 
and ammunition, but the incident, coupled with the discovery of a Peronista rebel 
group in November (HAR, XII: 624), provided the Army with an opportunity to 
pose as the protector of the nation. Nevertheless, the Argentine people were 
still incensed that the government should be calling on them for even greater sac- 
rifices, while millions were being spent for the purchase of 28 F-86 Sabre jets 
for the Air Force and two new submarines for the Navy. The most vociferous 
critic of the military was Agustfn Rodriguez Araya, a deputy representing the 
Uni6én Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), the chief opposition party, and a figure 
well known for his slashing verbal attacks on President Arturo Frondizi and the 
Catholic Church. So sharp were his public statements that Secretary of War 
Rodolfo A. Larcher challenged him to a duel with sabers and slightly wounded 
him twice in the ensuing encounter. Despite his defeat on the field of honor, many 
observers felt that Rodrfguez Araya's charge that the Frondizi government had 
fallen under the control of a military clique was obviously justified, though the in- 
temperance of his language might be frowned upon. 





In spite of recent Argentine purchases of military equipment, Frondizi 
heartily endorsed the disarmament proposals of President Jorge Alessandri of 
Chile and President Manuel Prado of Peru (see PERU). Frondizi sent notes to 
these statesmen saying that it was opportune to "free our countries from the 
heavy burden of acquiring unnecessary war materials." This move seemed to 
highlight the fact that the equipment being purchased was obviously a sop to gorila 
prestige. 


As relations with Chile improved notably with a relaxation of the tense situ- 
ation caused by minor incidents in the autumn (HAR, XII: 507, 569), a new 
warmth became evident in relations with Brazil. A visit to Argentina by Brazil's 
Foreign Minister Horacio Lafer brought from him a frank admission that Brazil 
had been responsible for the delay in signing the treaty that would eventually lead 
to the South American Free Trade Zone (HAR, XII: 394, 514-5), in which Argen- 
tina had been the prime mover. There was talk of establishing a joint military 
commission between the two nations for mutual defense; and minor trade conces- 
sions were granted, as Argentina exempted imports of Brazilian fruit from the 
payment of the sales tax. 


With national elections scheduled for March 1960, the Peronistas rallied 
their disenfranchised forces more heatedly than ever against the government. 
Recasting former criticisms and demands, the pro-Peronista "62" unions called 
upon the workers to join in a civil resistance movement against the government. 
They issued a manifesto asking the Administration to cancel any contracts or 
agreements drawn up by the present government which might have surrendered 
the nation's sovereignty--a point aimed specifically at oil contracts with foreign 
companies. They then exhorted sympathizers to cast blank ballots in the coming 
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elections. The success of the Peronistas' blank ballot policy in the Jujuy pro- 
vincial election in November (HAR, XII: 624) was, despite government refutation, 
a clear demonstration of their electoral unity in opposition to the existing regime. 
It also continued a pattern set in other provincial contests. 


Politically explosive was the government's decision to postpone the custom- 
ary Christmas bonus, an annual benefit of one month's wages paid to all govern- 
ment employees. According to the new government plan, half would be paid at the 
end of December and the rest in installments through April 1960. Since the days 
of the Peré6n regime, workers had counted on the end-of-year bonus to finance 
Christmas purchases and to meet unpaid bills. The government's decision resulted 
in a wave of resentment that took the form of protest strikes and slowdown move- 
ments. Buenos Aires transport workers were joined by 45,000 mail and telegraph 
employees in a slowdown in demand of higher wages as well as in protest against 
the bonus policy. They had received no satisfaction by the end of December al- 
though the communications employees were offered a raise in exchange for in- 
creased working hours. 


Railroad workers throughout the country struck in protest against the bonus 
postponement and in demand of higher wages. At first emphatically refusing to 
meet the railroad workers' demands, President Frondizi reversed his decision 
and agreed to pay them the entire bonus by the second week in January. He also 
promised to bring their wages up to the level of other government employees. 
Frondizi's conduct with respect to railroad workers once more seemed to indicate 
the lack of a firm labor policy. The railroad workers constituted the most power- 
ful labor force in Argentina and had consistently shown their ability to attract 
sympathizers from other unions. Whereas the Frondizi government had refused 
to give way to the demands of other unions, it had repeatedly backed down before 
railroad union pressure. 


Frondizi was, nevertheless, able to gain some advantage from the situation. 
The railroads had long been operating at a huge deficit, and the eventual adoption 
of increased fares was inevitable. It became easier, therefore, for the President 
to announce such a raise when he could blame it on the insistence of railroad work- 
ers for a wage increase. It was expected that the raise in fares would be consid- 
erable as the railroads' operating deficit had been a serious financial burden to 
the government. It was also felt that the increase would result in angry civilian 
protests, as it would follow the rise in milk and bread prices. Argentine railroads 
had been state-owned since Perén nationalized them in 1947; and for some time 
the present government had considered putting them, along with other transport 
facilities, on sale to private enterprises. The resulting furor from labor quar- 
ters, however, was threatening enough to make the Administration deny ever hav- 
ing wanted to sell. In order to show some effort to solve the transport problem, 
the government recommended to Congress that long distance trucking, inter-city 
bus lines, and urban Buenos Aires bus services be taken over by private enter- 
prises, either by direct sale or by transferring the property to nongovernment- 
subsidized organizations. Subways, streetcars, and electric trolley buses in 
Buenos Aires would remain state-owned but would be reorganized to slash operat- 
ing deficits. In its proposal the government made no mention of the national rail- 
roads. 


The government's recommendations to Congress for reorganizing transpor- 
tation were related to a series of Administration efforts to improve the nation's 
financial situation. The government policy was to encourage and facilitate invest- 
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ment from abroad in order to provide additional capital and to reduce the need for 
government investment. Two months after the October visit of Economics Minis- 
ter Alvaro Alsogaray to the United States (HAR, XII: 513, 570) and partly as a 
result of that visit, Argentina and the United States signed an agreement whereby 
the former guaranteed that, should the Argentine peso become inconvertible, U.S. 
private investors who had invested in Argentina after the date of the agreement 
would still be allowed to convert the proceeds of their investments freely into U.S. 
dollars. Proposals submitted to Congress by Alsogaray were more directly aimed 
at benefiting the local businessmen. Among them was a recommendation to reform 
the system of evaluating business assets. Asset evaluation was currently being 
based on pre-inflationary figures, resulting in a tremendous distortion of real 
values. The new measure would oblige business firms to list fixed assets for ac- 
counting and tax purposes at current values, compared to which current earnings 
would appear more normal. Business circles considered that the principal advan- 
tage of the revaluation would be the possibility of including annual depreciation in 
calculating taxes and thereby eliminating excess profits taxes for most firms. 
Opponents of the measure, made skeptical by the scandals and corruption of the 
Frondizi regime, saw the proposal as yet another means by which big business 
would be able to escape carrying its just share of the economic recovery burden. 
While it was announced that other reforms would include measures against tax 
evasion, there was little confidence in the effectiveness of such efforts. Another 
proposal well received by Argentine financial circles would eliminate penalties on 
the repatriation of funds held abroad. During and subsequent to the Perén regime, 
and because of the rapid devaluation of the peso, businessmen had placed some 

$2 billion of capital in U.S. and European banks. A penalty had hitherto been 
placed upon capital brought back into the country, but now in an effort to revive 
Argentine investment and to increase bank reserves, the government asked for 
legislation to remove the tax on repatriated capital. 


Further results from Alsogaray's foreign negotiations continued to come in. 
Agreements on loans totaling $75 million were signed in Paris by Argentine Secre- 
tary of Finance Eustaquio Méndez Delfino and representatives of 51 European 
banking institutions. The loans were granted as stand-by credits for the Argentine 
Central Bank. Although it was not specifically mentioned, the credits represented 
a partial refunding of Argentina's indebtedness to the "Paris Club" (HAR, XI: 692), 
and the reluctance of the European nations to grant the loans indicated that their 
faith in the sincerity of the Argentine government's economic pledges was not very 
strong. A group of New York banks announced the granting of a $75 million credit 
to the Argentine government for a one-year period. The one-year stabilization 
credit of $50 million granted by the U.S. Treasury in December 1958 was renewed. 


President Frondizi continued his government's practice of publicizing the 
success of the Argentine oil program to underplay serious economic difficulties, 
but all was not bright even in the oil situation. The Minister of Economy showed 
that because of inflation and rising costs, the government oil agency's development 
program, originally estimated at 12.5 billion pesos, would now cost some 50 bil- 
lion pesos. Similarly, the original figure given for building the Dock Sud electric 
power plant for Buenos Aires was 2,200 million pesos but, owing to increased 
costs, it would total over 16,000 million pesos. ; 
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One of the sharpest controversies in the recent history of the Blanco party 
neared a climax in December as Minister of Industry and Labor Enrique Erro 
continued in open defiance of the National Council of Government (colegiado--the 
nine-man executive group) and most of the Blanco factions, and publicly proclaimed 
his determination not to resign. For months Erro had obstructed the colegiado's 
program, opposing his own party's policies, smearing colegiado members, fail- 
ing to carry out decrees, and threatening to wreck the whole Blanco plan for eco- 
nomic recovery. As leader of the List 41 faction of the Blancos, Erro had made 
much of the fact that he had received more votes than any other majority-party 
figure in the Montevideo area during the elections of November 30, 1958. A key 
figure among the late Luis Alberto de Herrera's choices for the Cabinet, Erro was 
a leader of the hard line ("lfnea dura") group of Herreristas, who sought repudi- 
ation of the famous March 1 "pact" dividing appointive offices among the various 
Blanco groups. More specifically Erro was a bitter enemy of Ruralista leader 
Benito Nardone. Of even greater consequence, however, was the fact that Erro's 
List 41 controlled two key seats in the Chamber of Deputies. In the showdown 
vote on the Blanco-sponsored measure for currency and exchange reform--the 
key measure in the whole Blanco program for economic recovery--a straight 
party line vote would have given the Blancos 51 votes, or one more than needed 
for passage. Erro, however, obstructed the measure (HAR, XII: 627), seeking 
to make political capital of his position. The Blanco majority on the colegiado 
finally lost patience with the Minister, abandoned attempts at compromise, and 
got the measure through the Chamber by splitting one of Erro's followers away 
from him and by winning over an independent. 


Erro's conduct in office presented the picture of a rising demagogue intent 
upon winning personal support from the masses at the expense of his party and 
national recovery itself. His vociferous opposition to the repeal of unrealistic 
frozen prices, his charges of corruption levelled at colegiado members, his use 
of his Ministry as a one-man empire, and his actions on the reform measure 
created a national scandal and made demands for his resignation inevitable. Erro, 
however, made a public speech absolutely refusing to resign, in spite of known 
requests by the colegiado that he do so. The colegiado refused to call him in for 
consultation on labor problems and refused to let him occupy his offices. His ex- 
pulsion from office was expected at any moment, and could easily trigger a major 
Cabinet shake-up. 


Having squeaked through the Chamber of Deputies, the reform bill faced a 
difficult but less questionable future in the Senate. Eventually it was approved 
following a 25-hour debate, and the colegiado quickly passed it into law. While 
the hotly-contested measure provided for the elimination of the system of multi- 
ple exchange rates and for currency devaluation, the program was hedged by the 
establishment of a new system of import taxes ranging as high as 300%, export 
taxes of up to 50%, and various other discretionary powers aimed at making the 
transition to a "free trade" system as painless as possible to the Uruguayan econ- 
omy. In connection with the currency reform measure, and indeed as the very 
heart of the program, the government was negotiating for a loan of some $25 mil- 
lion from the International Monetary Fund. It was precisely this connection with 
the austerity-minded IMF that provoked much of the opposition to the bill, and 
promised further political trouble. Opposition Colorade party members, whose 
recent policies during a 93-year span of political control had brought the country 
to its dire straits, opposed the reform measure and made much of the affront to 
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Uruguayan nationalism involved in accepting unpopular IMF help. Many observ- 
ers also felt that Erro, with an eye to the popular resentment over austerity 
measures in neighboring Argentina, actually stood to gain from public reaction 
as prices began their inevitable rise. 


On the international scene, relations with Paraguay became ever more con- 
fused. The Chamber of Deputies called in Foreign Minister Homero Martinez 
Montero to question him about the investigation of the attack on the Uruguayan Em- 
bassy in Asuncién last September (HAR, XII: 516, 572). To the consternation of 
deputies who expected a ringing denunciation of the Stroessner regime, Martfnez 
Montero's report sharply criticized former Uruguayan Ambassador Cyro Giam- 
bruno, stating flatly that, if Giambruno had conducted himself in accordance with 
normal diplomatic procedures, the incident would never have taken place. The 
sheer volume of the report, as well as the surprising conclusions, gave Uruguayan 
cartoonists a field day. Another incident gave the deputies a further opportunity 
to comment on the "Paraguayan situation."" Carlos Bonavita, an Uruguayan jour- 
nalist, was arrested and detained in Asuncién. The fate of Bonavita, the son of a 
leading Blanco politician, became a serious issue between the two governments. 
While Martfnez Montero sent a diplomatic messenger to Asunci6n to find out pre- 
cisely why Bonavita had been arrested, the Chamber of Deputies passed a unani- 
mous resolution expressing the hope that Bonavita's rights would be respected. 
The resolution was particularly significant in the light of widespread reports of 
beatings and torture of prisoners by Paraguayan police. 


Red China continued its well-developed program for inviting outstanding 
Latin American leaders to tour the country at its expense and seemed to be getting 
some results. One of the most recent in the steady stream of Uruguayan visitors 
was Lilio Rodrfguez, a leading figure in the Uruguayan cultural world. He was 
received by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai. Rodrfguez later gave a press confer- 
ence at which he was quoted as saying, "The Uruguayan people maintain that there 
is only one China, and they wish to develop friendly relations with it." He called 
for more exchanges between China and the South American peoples via cultural 
and sports groups. 


As the strike against the Gas Company entered its third month (HAR, XII: 
571), the Armed Forces continued to maintain a supply of gas for Montevideo. 
They also had to unload coal from ships in the harbor, since the stevedores re- 
fused to handle fuel destined for the Gas Company. During December, the port 
workers declared a 48-hour sympathy strike in protest against the intervention of 
the Armed Forces in shipping activities. On December 10 the Central Unica de 
Trabajadores, a Communist-affiliated union, called a strike in support of the gas 
workers and in protest against the intervention by the Army on the waterfront. 
Public transportation came to a standstill, and about 60% of the factories were 
forced to close their doors. 


Uruguay received a loan of $7 million from the International Bank for Re- 

construction and Development for a major agricultural improvement program. 
The loan was for twelve years at 6%. The program included pasture improvement 
and soil fertilization which would increase livestock production on some six hun- 
dred farms. Other techniques such as crop rotation and better control of livestock 

diseases were also to be employed. Improvement in the field of livestock was re- 
_ garded as of extreme importance to the Uruguayan economy, as pastoral products 
account for nearly 80% of all exports. It was hoped that within three years there 
would be a $3 million to $4 million annual increase in production. 
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PARAGUAY 


The Paraguayan political pot that began bubbling during November's Liberal- 
Febrerista meeting in Buenos Aires (HAR, XII: 629) boiled over in armed vio- 
lence on December 12, when an army of exiles invaded Paraguay simultaneously 
from Argentina and Brazil. The rebel army, reportedly led by Major Juan José 
Rotela, attacked frontier towns near Posadas, Argentina, and Pedro Juan Caba- 
llero near the Brazilian border in Paraguay. There were conflicting reports of 
the successes and failures of the rebel action throughout December. General ' 
Alfredo Stroessner, Paraguay's dictator President, reported that the rebellion 
was put down in a few hours with few casualties; the rebels stated that some towns 
were captured and that fighting continued. However, the consensus of the reports 
seemed to be that Stroessner had the situation well in hand, except for sporadic 
activity by isolated guerrilla groups. By December's end, the armed action was 
being referred to in rebel communiqués as the "14th of May Movement," after the 
Paraguayan independence day. 


Since the revolutionary movement was organized outside of Paraguay, and 
carried on by exiles, Stroessner denounced the governments of Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Cuba for aiding, abetting, and encouraging the attack. Stroessner 
sent an official protest to Argentina for allowing the rebel army to form on Argen- 
tine soil and to use Argentine territory as a springboard for troops crossing into 
Paraguay. The Argentine Government denied any complicity in the attempted over- 
throw of its "good neighbor" and declared that statements in the Argentine press 
and radio directed against Stroessner's government were "deplorable" but unavoid- 
able, since there was freedom of the press in Argentina. In contrast to the Argen- 
tine stand, Cuban officials did not deny Stroessner's accusation that the Castro 
government had been supporting the rebels by supplying them with arms; and 
Brazil sent no official answer to the Paraguayan message. 


On December 11, one day before the invasion, Father Ramén Talavera at- 
tempted to re-enter his country according to plans announced in November (HAR, 
XII: 629). President Stroessner refused to believe that the crusading padre's re- 
turn at that particular moment was a coincidence, and he stated that the priest had 
timed it carefully to help motivate the rebels. The fact that Father Talavera was 
again refused entry, even though previous Paraguayan sources had hinted that he 
would this time be admitted, gave credence to the report that Stroessner forces 
had been warned of the impending attack. * The young priest continued to state that 
his opposition to Stroessner was based on passive resistance and that he was un- 
alterably opposed to violence; his motto‘was still "evolution" and not "revolution." 


Conflicting statements poured from the various opposition camps. The Liberal 
Party denied any endorsement of "armed" defiance of the Stroessner regime and 
declared the revolt to be the action of "impetuous" students and agitators. At the 
same time, a group of Paraguayan exiles in Venezuela began organizing in Caracas 
against Stroessner and the ruling Colorado faction. This group called itself the 
Frente Unido de Liberaci6n Nacional (FULNA) and claimed a membership con- 
sisting of Liberals, Febreristas, Colorados, Communists, independents, and mil- 
itary elements. FULNA advocated the complete overthrow of Stroessner and his 
entire government and endorsed in full the November Liberal-Febrerista pact 
(HAR, XII: 629). Another Stroessner opponent, labor leader Heriberto Rom4n 
Berganza, secretary general of the Confederaci6n Paraguaya de Trabajadores 
(CPT), managed to take advantage of the turmoil in Paraguay to escape from the 
Uruguayan Embassy where he had sought refuge in August (HAR, XII: 459). 
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Berganza reached Uruguay safely and immediately assumed the position of secre- 
tary general of the CPT in Exile in Montevideo. All in all, while there seemed to 
be comparative peace in Paraguay as December ended, violence threatened to re- 
turn with renewed vehemence at any moment. 


Paraguayan businesses continued operating normally during the strife. Sev- 
eral U.S. firms in Paraguay, including the International Products Corporation, 
which makes quebracho extract, raises cattle, packs meat, and is the largest 
U.S. enterprise in Paraguay, International Business Machines, and several oil 
companies operating in the country reported no interruptions to business during — 
the outbreak of violence. The guaranf remained stable and, for the first nine 
months of 1959, Paraguay had an overall favorable balance of trade equivalent to 
$5,085,000 as compared to an overall unfavorable balance equivalent to $1,624,000 
for the same period in 1958. Exports continued at about the same level as last 
year, but imports decreased considerably, due to the fact that the oil companies 
and the local water works were no longer importing machinery and heavy finished 
products. Although there was a seasonal decline in sales, they remained at a 
higher level than in the corresponding 1958 period. 


BRAZIL 


On December 3 a handful of Brazilian Air Force officers led an attempted 
military coup against the government of President Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira. 
The rebels began by seizing three military transport planes in Rio de Janeiro. That 
same night, while other conspirators stole a privately-owned Beechcraft in Belo 
Horizonte, a passenger-filled Panair do Brasil Constellation was commandeered 
while en route from Rio to Belém. The captured planes were flown to Aragargas, 

a small town near the Goi4s-Mato Grosso border, about 1,000 miles northwest of 
Rio de Janeiro. Despite rebel hopes, the insurrection failed to win any popular 
support. War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott ordered paratroopers to the rebel- 
held town; but before they arrived most of the insurgent leaders had flown from 
the country--some to Argentina, others to Paraguay. Paratroopers arrested the 
few rebels who still remained in Aragargas, and by December 6 the nation was 
calm. 


Political and military leaders, including the opposition, rallied to support 
the government. According to a rebel manifesto, the revolt was attempted because 
Janio Quadros had withdrawn from the presidential race (HAR, XII: 630), and the 
nation could be saved from corrupt government only by a revolution. When Quadros 
heard that he was indirectly the cause of the affair, he was shocked and appealed 
for respect of the law. Addressing the nation, President Kubitschek called the re- 
bellion "air piracy" and warned that the insurgents would be punished severely. 

By the end of December, two general staff officers and nine Air Force officers 
had been arrested on charges of conspiracy to overthrow the government. One 
rebel leader who escaped to Argentina, Lt. Col. Haroldo Veloso, had attempted 
in 1956 a similar revolt which lasted two weeks. After that unsuccessful coup, 
Veloso was pardoned and later received a promotion. 


On December 7, Quadros announced that he had re-entered the presidential 
campaign. In a letter to Sio Paulo Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, 
Quadros simply announced that he was a candidate but offered no explanations for 
his decision. The Brazilian press speculated on his motives, both for quitting and 
for re-entering the campaign. His opposition generally suggested that his tempo- 
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rary withdrawal was a political maneuver which misfired; others guessed that 
Quadros withdrew because of outside pressures (HAR, XII: 630) and re-entered 
because of the revolt. No matter what his reasons, it was clear in December that 
the withdrawal had cost him much prestige. However, the opposition leader was 
quite aware of his reduced political strength and was busy working to consolidate 
the parties backing his candidacy. He planned to begin his active "Meet-the-voters" 
campaign in January. The elections were scheduled for October 3, 1960. 


It was reported that the Quadros withdrawal might result in a split of the 
Uniaio Democrftica Nacional (UDN). Quadros won the UDN nomination at the party 
convention in November. His rival for the nomination, Bahia Governor Juracy 
Magalhdes, who had accepted defeat quietly at the time, told the press in Decem- 
ber that he had signed no commitments with any presidential candidate. This an- 
nouncement, which followed Quadros' re-entry, was interpreted as Magalhdes' 
declaration of independence from Quadros and that section of the UDN supporting 
him. 


At the nominating convention held in Rio de Janeiro, President Kubitschek's 
Partido Social Democratico (PSD) nominated Marshal Lott for the Presidency as 
expected. A vice presidential candidate was not selected, even though it was as- 
sumed throughout most of 1959 that Brazilian Vice President Jofio Goulart would 
again be the vice presidential candidate of his own labor party, the Partido Tra- 
balhista Brasileiro (PTB), and also of the PSD. It was also assumed that the PTB 
would nominate Lott for President. However, because of Goulart's refusal to com- 
mit himself and his party to Marshal Lott, the PSD left the spot open, to be used 
as a bait to lure Goulart or to give to another man should PTB-PSD relations reach 
an impasse. It was reported that Goulart and his party cohort, Rio Grande do Sul 
Governor Leonel Brizola, wanted the War Minister to sign an agreement outlining 
a division of powers between the PTB and PSD. Kubitschek signed such a protocol 
in 1955. The PTB national convention was scheduled for January, but it appeared 
that it would be postponed until February, or even March. 


Goulart and his followers were walking a dangerous political tightrope. If 
they joined Lott without some guarantee of influence in the government, should they 
win, the stern soldier would doubtless keep the PTB under his thumb. If they ran 
an independent presidential candidate it would be much easier for Janio Quadros to 
win at the polls. Meanwhile PTB dissident Fernando Ferrari was attracting large 
sections of the traditionally pro-Goulart labor vote with his "clean hands" cam- 
paign for the Vice Presidency (HAR, XII: 462, 631). Some observers speculated 
that Goulart and Brizola were trying to evolve an "undemocratic" solution to their 
dilemma. Brizola, the more outspoken of the two, told the press in December 
that it would be a good idea to amend the Constitution to establish an "authoritarian 
democracy." Most informed sources agreed that such action could not occur un- 
less Marshal Lott and the powerful First Division Commandant, Marshal Odilio 
Denys, supported it. It was obvious in Decen.ver that tensions would have to in- 
crease substantially before the two generals would even consider such action. 


Visio magazine reported that many PSD leaders would not be unhappy if 
Quadros def defeated Lott in the presidential elections. In order to effect any reforms, 
he would have to have PSD congressional support because the PSD would continue 
to be the majority party in Congress, at least until the congressional elections in 
1962. 


The leaders of the three large parties which opposed Quadros proposed in 
Congress an electoral reform which they hoped would ensure their victory in the 
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presidential elections. The three parties were the PSD, the PTB, and the party 
of Adhemar de Barros, the Partido Social Progressista (PSP). It has been said 
that de Barros’ motivation was his long-standing rivalry with Quadros. The elec- 
toral reform would enable the PTB, PSD, and PSP to pool all of their votes after 
the election if none won a plurality and give them to the candidate who had obtained 
the most votes of the three. In this way the three parties could defeat Quadros 
even if he received a plurality, as long as the three parties together won a major- 
ity of votes. Marshal Lott, who had always spoken against what he termed "any 
change in the rules of the political game, "" remarked in mid-December that this 
time Congress must make the decision. However, at the end of the month the War 
Minister let it be known that he was against the proposal. Quadros termed the 
maneuver a "coup attempt." Ironically, a similar proposal was presented to 
Congress in 1950 by Carlos Lacerda, now one of Quadros' most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. He hoped at that time to prevent the election of Getilio Vargas. The pro- 
posal was to go to the floor for debate in January. Although the PTB, PSD, and 
PSP have a large majority in Congress, it was obvious that the bill would have 
considerable difficulty because the opposition UDN would use every parliamentary 
tactic possible to block its approval; Quadros' broad support cuts across party 
lines; and perhaps most important, Marshal Lott disapproved. The influential 


the flame of revolution throughout the country." 


Brazilian Communist leader Luis Carlos Prestes returned from a tour of 
China, Russia, and several eastern European nations. He told reporters that he 
would campaign for Marshal Lott, whom he considered the candidate of the people. 
He added that Quadros was an entreguista (a servant of foreign vested interests) 
and that he represented the "worst type of Sio Paulo reactionary." The Commu- 
nist Party is illegal in Brazil but nevertheless is reportedly able to command ap- 
proximately 100,000 votes. 





turned home after a three months' tour of the United States and western Europe. 
At a press conference he denounced President Kubitschek's Operation Pan Ameri- 
can (HAR, XI: 464). He termed the 17-months-old, partially implemented plan 
hostile to the United States and implied that he considered it merely a device to 
get money to correct the mistakes of a "disorganized" Brazilian Government. 


Brazil and the Soviet Union signed a trade agreement to exchange $214 mil- 
lion worth of goods over a three-year period. Each nation was to establish a non- 
political delegation in the other's capital to further trade. During the three-year 
period, Brazil hoped to trade $107 million worth of coffee, plus cocoa, vegetable 
oils and other products in return for Russian petroleum, petroleum by-products, 
wheat, agricultural and oil industry equipment, and other manufactured goods. 
The Rio daily Jornal do Brasil ironically hailed the agreement for ending what it 
termed "the lengthy political exploitation of Soviet trade possibilities." 





In his December 31 New Year's message to the nation, President Kubitschek 
foresaw an "era of mutual understanding" between Brazil and the United States. 
New York Times correspondent Tad Szulc considered the speech one of the "most 





encouraging statements" he had heard in a long time in Latin America about the 
United States. Szulc referred to the striking contrast between the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment's attitude toward the United States now and six months ago, when Brazil 
and the International Monetary Fund were feuding over austerity measures (HAR, 
XII: 351). President Kubitschek's message (which was actually read by his prin- 
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cipal adviser, Justice Minister Armando Falc4o, when the President became ill 
on December 30) pointed to the probable visit of U.S. President Eisenhower to 
Brazil in February as an indication that the United States was placing a new em- 
phasis on hemispheric relations. 


Tension, riots, and social protest continued during December. The outbreaks 
occurred in various cities of Brazil and for various reasons, but taken together 
they formed an impressive mosaic of violence. In the state of Cear4, terrorists 
bombed and damaged a state office building. A trivial incident in Curitiba, capital 
of the state of Paran4, touched off two days of riots in which more than 100 stores 
were damaged. In Porto Alegre (capital of Rio Grande do Sul) a mob stoned the 
state legislative building in protest against mounting taxes. A state deputy and 
two public officials were badly cut by flying glass and rocks. In Sdo Paulo national 
troops were held in readiness to suppress insubordinate state militia officers who, 
armed with machine guns, were demanding wage increases and protesting their 
transfer from the capital to rural districts. It was reported that the chief cause 
of this disturbance was the so-called "martinet-like" personality of the commander 
of the SAo Paulo state militia. In Rio de Janeiro, a riot squad of nervous military 
police fired into a crowd of students who were demonstrating in protest against a 
proposed increase in the prices of meals at a government-subsidized student res- 
taurant. One student was shot in the leg and a policeman was wounded by flying 
rocks. The meal-price increase was not put into effect. 


Strikes and threats of strikes continued. An attempted general strike in 
S&o Paulo protesting against inflation and endorsed by Vice President Goulart was 
avoided when police arrested the strike leaders. Justice Minister Falcfo had de- 
clared the proposed strike illegal. Reports indicated that Goulart supported the 
move in an attempt to woo the pro-Quadros labor elements in SAo Paulo. Officers 
of the Brazilian Merchant Marine struck for higher wages, and approximately 200 
ships--including tankers which supply Brazilian refineries with crude oil-- were 
tied up in ports throughout the nation. This strike and another by railroad work- 
ers serving the Rio de Janeiro area led the government to issue a communiqué an- 
nouncing measures to control the situation. The railroad employee strike lasted 
only one day, but was to resume on January 5 if pay raises were not granted. The 
government, calling the Merchant Marine officers' demands "absurd," ordered 
the Navy to assume operation of the stranded ships. For the second time in two 
months the transportation system (buses and streetcars) in SAo Paulo was crip- 
pled by a strike (HAR, XII: 576). A two-day strike by ground crews paralyzed 
Brazilian commercial airlines for 48 hours. Vice President Goulart acted as 
intermediary for the strikers. The walk-out terminated with a 35% increase in 
wages. 


Government spokesmen discussing the strikes and riots often alluded to a 
"master plan" aimed at creating disturbances. It was obvious, however, to most 
reporters that the national tension and unrest were by-products of the rising infla- 
tion. The cost of living soared by over 50% in the first 11 months of 1959, as com- 
pared to a 25% increase in 1958. The free cruzeiro hit an all-time low on Decem- 
ber 22 of 215.5/210 in New York, with bids in Rio reaching 221 per dollar. The 
cruzeiro dropped back to about 196 to the dollar by the end of December. The rapid 
rise and fall of the exchange rate during December was apparently due to heavy 
Christmas buying. From December 1 to December 17 the government issued 10.5 
billion cruzeiros worth of new currency, almost equal to the amount of currency 
issued during the first six months of 1959. Total currency in circulation climbed 
to a record high of 155.7 billion cruzeiros at the end of December, compared to 
116.8 billion in February. 
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The economic picture, however, was not all black. In December the Supe- 
rintendéncia da Moeda e do Crédito (SUMOC) issued Instruction 192, which freed 
the prices of all export products except for coffee, cocoa butter and some oils, 
allowing them to fluctuate on the free market. This move was advocated by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) in early 1959. Observers considered this an 
indication that Brazil was perhaps preparing to re-open negotiations with the IMF 
in 1960. The Brazilian balance of payments deficit, originally estimated at $300 
million for 1959, was expected to be only about $100 million. This was almost 
entirely the result of extraordinarily good coffee sales during 1959; they amounted 
to over 17.6 million bags, or 45% more in volume (but because of lower prices 
only 10% more in value) than in 1958. However, in spite of increased sales in 
coffee, the surplus in Brazilian storehouses continued to mount. It was estimated 
that by June 1960 Brazil would have a 34 million bag (132 lbs. per bag) surplus. * 
One example of recent attempts to use some of this surplus was the announcement 
of plans for a new plant to produce instant coffee. Coffee producers from Paran& 
and SAo Paulo were to build the plant in Londrina, Parané. 


In a speech at the Escola Superior da Guerra” in Rio, President Kubitschek 
justified his policy of printing money by pointing to the increasing industrialization 
of Brazil and noting that his money-printing policy was necessary to buy surplus 
coffee. José Maria Whitaker, twice Finance Minister of Brazil under GetGlio 
Vargas and a well known banker and economist, spoke against the President's pol- 
icies and blamed them for the inflation. He said that the government should never 
have entered the business of financing coffee growers. He also pointed out that 
the President, according to the Constitution, must have the authorization of Con- 
gress to print money, and that President Kubitschek had never received such per- 
mission nor had he asked for it. The opposition journal Boletim Cambial said in 
an editorial that the President could be impeached for what was called his "viola- 
tion of the constitution," but that the opposition in Congress was partially guilty 
since they had not raised the issue. 





Despite inflation and social tension, foreign investors continued to demon- 
strate confidence in the future of Brazil, and new capital continued to flow into the 
nation, although at a somewhat reduced rate. For the first time Brazil exported 
automobile parts to the United States when a shipment of F-6 90HP gasoline en- 
gines left the Willys Overland subsidiary near S40 Paulo. It was reported that 
Willys plants in the United States were no longer manufacturing engines of this 
type. French interests formed the Société Morro do Niquel and planned a 240 
million cruzeiro ferro-nickel plant in Minas Gerais. International Harvester in- 
creased its capital in Brazil by over 100%, and Volkswagen also increased its 
capital, but by a smaller percentage. It was reported that Conrad Hilton was 
studying the possibilities of constructing new hotels in Brazil, probably in Rio 
de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, and Brasflia. 





*New York Times, January 13, 1960, “Annual Hemisphere Economic Re- 
view and Forecasts." , 





** The Escola Superior da Guerra is patterned after the U.S. War College, 
where high ranking officers receive advanced courses in such things as adminis- 
tration and tactics. 
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Foreword 
(Continued from p. 643) 


exempt Brazilian fruit from the sales tax. Business conditions improved slowly, 
so that perhaps the long-term outlook was not so bleak. 


The bill freeing the Uruguayan currency from artificial controls gave mav- 
erick Blanco Minister of Industry and Labor Enrique Erro a chance to put up a 
well-publicized fight against the measure sponsored by his own government. The 
Paraguayan Government's troubles were deeper. Like Nicaragua's Somoza 
caught between insurgents nibbling away from the Honduran and Costa Rican bor- 
ders, dictator Stroessner was fending off rebels coming across the Argentine and 
Brazilian borders. For the moment he was chopping off the hydra heads easily; 
but the end was not yet. 


The irresponsibility of the military elements in Latin America was again 
illustrated when a group of Brazilian Air Force officers staged a short-lived coup 
which was easily overcome by the enemy, namely the Brazilian Army. While JAnio 
Quadros' on-again off-again presidential candidacy lost him popular support, there 
was widespread concern among thoughtful Brazilians lest the nomination of Marshal 
Lott for the Presidency by the governing Partido Social DemocrA4tico should pre- 
sage a situation similar to that in Argentina, with the Army exercising a disguised 
dictatorship. President Kubitschek had staked his internal prestige on the building 
of Brasflia and his international reputation on his Pan American Operation, which, 
in disregard of the difference between English and Portuguese word-order, is com- 
monly called "Operation Pan American." Brasflia was progressing well, although 
Kubitschek's unwillingness to make haste slowly ran counter to the lethargy of those 
who did not wish to be disturbed. "Operation Pan American" was not doing as well, 
and neither was the national economy. Probably this was why Kubitschek showed a 
renewed conciliatoriness toward the United States. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


F. J. Sanchez Canton. THE PRADO. New York. Harry N. Abrams. 1959. 
Pp. 319. 


This beautiful manual to the Prado collections was written by the well-known 
deputy director of that famous Madrid museum. It was published in French, trans- 
lated into English by James Cleugh, and printed in Germany. The first 78 pages 
describe the history of the collection, while the second part of the book is made up 
of color plates, with a brief analysis of each painting. At the end of the volume 
there is a supplement of small black and white reproductions, making a total of 
323 pictures, of which 106 are in color. The Abrams publishing house has pub- 


lished two companion volumes on the Louvre in a series which is both attractive 
and useful. 
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Gonzalo Ferndndez de Oviedo. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 
Translated and edited by Sterling A. Stoudemire. Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. 140. $2.50. 


Gonzalo Fern4ndez de Oviedo's best-known work is the voluminous General 
and Natural History of the Indies. However, he also wrote this shorter work, 
which has been described by some, not quite accurately, as a summary of the 
General and Natural History. The original Spanish was published in Toledo in 
1526, and earlier English translations were those of Richard Eden (1555, 1577) 
and Samuel Purchas (1625). This latter translation was reprinted by the Hakluyt | 
Society in 1902, but Professor Stoudemire condemns it in his foreword as "frag- 
mentary and inaccurate."' With the help of Professor Enrique Alvarez Lépez, | 
editor of the Spanish edition of Oviedo's work, he has prepared a new and accurate 
translation. It is not a voluminous work, but it contains a wealth of information 
about the new world seen by the Spaniards. 








George Kubler and Martin Soria. ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL AND THEIR AMERICAN DOMINIONS, 1500-1800. Baltimore. Penguin 
Books. 1959. Pp. 445. $12.50. 


The name "Penguin" usually evokes a vision of stacks of worth-while but 
inexpensive paperback books. Recently, however, the Ford has been succeeded 
by the Lincoln, the Chevy by the Cadillac: the "Pelican History of Art," in which 
16 magnificent volumes have already been published. This is the first on the Luso- 
Hispanic world. It covers the three centuries of imperial Spain and Portugal; let 
us hope that other volumes on the preceding periods will followit. Professor 
Kubler of Yale University is known for a number of scholarly works, including 
Mexican Architecture in the Sixteenth Century, and he has concerned himself 
primarily with architecture. Professor Soria of Michigan State University has de- 
voted himself to the study of colonial painting in books such as The Paintings of 
Zurbardn and La pintura del siglo XVI en Sudamérica. The two scholars thus 
complement each other admirably, and both are leading specialists in the field. 
They worked for ten years on this volume, spending about three years each sep- 
arately in Spain and Latin America. Using such excellent ingredients, the pub- 
lishers have baked an excellent book. It combines interest and scholarly details. q 
Professor Kubler wrote Part I (Architecture), and Professor Soria followed with i 
Part II (Sculpture) and Part III (Painting). Part I is illustrated with many excel- 
lent plans of buildings, and the last part of the volume consists of 192 beautiful 
plates containing black and white photographs of works of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. 











Justino Fernandez. ARTE MEXICANO. Mexico City. Porrdia. 1958. Pp. 208. 


The collection of art manuals published by Editorial Porrda (the address 
of which, incidentally, is Av. Reptiblica de México, 15, México, D.F.) had been j 
enriched with a brief but excellent history of Mexican art from its origins down to H 
the present. The author is Justino Fern4ndez, who has two other books in the 
same series: Orozco: Forma e idea and Prometeo: Ensayo sobre pintura con- 








tempordnea. There are 205 pages of text, interspersed with six attractive color 
reproductions and followed by 224 full-page black and white photographs. The 
book is a minor masterpiece of the graphic arts, and as a work of general refer- 
ence it is good enough to be a must for every library of Hispanic American studies. 
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Lewis Hanke. MODERN LATIN AMERICA: CONTINENT IN FERMENT. Vol- 
ume I: Mexico and the Caribbean. Volume II: South America. Princeton, N.d. 
Van Nostrand. 1959. Pp. 193 each volume. $1.25 each volume. 


That distinguished elder statesman of Hispanic American studies, Profes- 
sor Lewis Hanke of the University of Texas, having like Bolfvar planted his flag 
on top of the Cerro Rico de Potosi, has descended briefly to address the common 
plainsfolk of our universities. Each of these identical twin volumes consists of . 
98 pages of introduction in which Professor Hanke ably summarizes the problems 
of the area, the remainder of the volumes consisting of 30 odd readings followed 
by a bibliography. They are respectively numbers 45 and 46 in the excellent 
paper-backed Van Nostrand Anvil Books, and the first to deal with a Hispanic or 
Latin American subject. On scanning the titles of the earlier volumes, the spe- 
cialist realizes that 45-46 is a pretty low place on the totem pole of American 
scholarly interest. The totem pole obviously knows nothing of the heights of 
Potosf. 


Clyde R. Peirce. THE ROOSEVELT PANAMA LIBEL CASES. New York. 
Greenwich Book Publishers. 1959. Pp. 150. $3.50. 


The theory of the American graduate system is that an M.A. thesis is an 
initiation into research, while the Ph.D. dissertation is proof definite that the 
young scholar, having met this initial test, will go on producing erudite volumes 
for the rest of his life. The problem is that most professors become enmired in 
teaching and administration, and, if they write a truly scholarly work, not even a 
university press wants to publish a book aimed at a handful of specialists. Asa 
result, at best they write general books or, if they are commercially- minded, 
textbooks, leaving their dissertation as their one true contribution to knowledge. 
This being the structure of the American academic system, we should pay special 
attention to theses and dissertations, which all too frequently pass utterly unno- 
ticed. The Roosevelt Panama Libel Cases was written as an M.A. thesis at 
Indiana University some years ago by one who has since been active in the teach- 
ing of the social sciences. It takes up the famous question of the $40 million which 
the United States paid for the French interests in the Canal. The question was 
asked at the time: "Who got the money?" President Roosevelt prevented a con- 
gressional inquiry into this problem from being held, and he even tried to hush the 
press by bringing libel suits against the Indianapolis News and the New York 





World. They were dismissed, but Roosevelt at least threw up a cloud of dust 


through which nothing could be seen. He was a rough-rider in politics, and this 
monograph makes him appear much like the traditional Latin American man on 
horseback. As a compliment to this well-documented book, it may be said that, 
while truth is not necessarily stranger than fiction, it is usually more interesting. 


Vsevolod Slessarev. PRESTER JOHN. THE LETTER AND THE LEGEND. Min- | 
neapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1959. Pp. 129. $6.00. 


This little gem of a book brings to our attention another treasure in the James 
Ford Bell Collection of the University of Minnesota Library: a 12-page booklet 
which was printed in Paris around 1500 and purports to be a letter written by 
Prester John, King of India, and addressed to his friends the Emperor of Rome 
and the King of France. The fantastic story of Prester John, which is mixed up 
with the story of St. Thomas' evangelization of India, is of interest to us because 
of the influence it had on Portuguese expansion into the Orient. The original ver- 
sion of this letter was in Latin, and it was later translated not only into French 
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but also into Italian, German, English, Serbian, Russian, and Hebrew; it is strange 
that there is no record of a Spanish or Portuguese version. There is a facsimile 
of the French version of the letter in the middle of the University of Minnesota edi- 
tion, the rest of the volume being taken up with a preface, a translation, and notes. 


Alfred Boeldeke. WITH GRACIELA TO THE HEADHUNTERS. New York. David 
McKay. 1958. Pp. 166. $3.95. 


Printed in England and written by a German long resident in South America, 
this book is one of the strangest of the many travel books published in recent years 
about the almost unknown lands to the east of the Andes in South America. The 
author happened to be in Germany when World War II broke out, and he was forced 
to remain for the duration. He married in 1942 and had a daughter, appropriately 
named Graciela (for she turned out to be a charming thing), who was to accompany 
her parents on their dangerous tour through the Jfvaro head-hunters' territory in 
South America. Returning to that continent after the war, Boeldeke fitted out a 
truck in which he drove with his family all the way from Caracas the length of the 
Andes as far aS Lake Titicaca, and then back to the little town of Pucallpa on the 
Ucayali River. There he built a raft on which he and his family floated down the 
Amazon river system as far as Manaus. Thence via the Rio Negro they passed 
into the Orinoco system and journeyed downstream until they reached Ciudad Boli- 
var. The journey itself was almost incredible, but even more remarkable was the 
family's stay among the Jfvaro head-hunters, of whom Boeldeke has given us a 
vivid description illustrated with some realistic photographs. He returned to 
Europe expecting that his exploits would make him a popular lecturer, but, when 
he found that the Europeans were too engrossed in their own affairs to listen to his 
extraordinary tale, he returned with mixed feelings of disgust and relief to the 
Green Continent. 


Ray Brennan. CASTRO, CUBA AND JUSTICE. Garden City. Doubleday. 1959. 
Pp. 282. $3.95. 


Ray Brennan of the Chicago Sun-Times followed the Castro movement for 
years and noted every piece of information he could collect. The story of Castro's 
crusade is here written down carefully and in detail, on the basis of this personal 
coverage of the Cuban scene. The result is a book which is of great importance as 
a primary source about the Cuban revolution. Everyone who is interested in the 
Cuban problem should read this book, which gives a mass of information that can 
not be obtained from the usual sources. The end-covers contain maps which are 
most informative, although the reader may lament the absence of certain signifi- 
cant place names, such as Cayo Confites. 





R. Hart Phillips. CUBA. ISLAND OF PARADOX. New York. McDowell, 
Obolensky. 1959. Pp. 485. $4.95. 


IESE 


Ruby Hart Phillips has spent most of her life in Cuba. Born in Oklahoma, 
she went to Havana when she finished school and there met James Doyle Phillips, 
whom she married and who, on her advice, became New York Times correspond- 





ent in 1931. When he was killed in an automobile accident near Los Angeles while 
they were on leave, she became the Times Havana correspondent in his stead. 
Her book is a chatty account of Cuban affairs from the time of Machado down to 
Fidel Castro. It is difficult to follow the thread, since modern Cuban history is 
very confused, and the author gives us alternately descriptions of the political 
scene and impressions of daily affairs as recorded in her diary. While the ordi- 
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nary student of Cuban affairs will wish that this book were better organized, others 
will enjoy the fresh and graphic impressions which only one who has witnessed the 
events at first hand can give. Ideologically, the author's viewpoint is similar to 
that of her friend Herbert Matthews. This book is a valuable documentary record, 
and it is a pity that it is marred by so many printing errors; for example, Manza- 
nillo becomes Manzanilla, Alberto Bayo becomes Alberto Bays, Pinar del Rfo be- 
comes Pifiar del Rio. It is nevertheless a welcome addition to the now abundant 
literature about the Cuba of Fidel Castro. 


Pablo C. de Gante. TEPOTZOTLAN. Mexico City. Porrda. 1958. Pp. 220, 
104 plates. 


This monograph is in the same series and format as the manual Arte Mexi- 
cano by Justino Fernfndez, which is reviewed on p. 702. The author is a Belgian 
(born in 1894), whose real family name is Ceuleneer, but who shows his enthu- 
siasm and his admiration for that great Belgian friar Pedro de Gante (about whom 
he has written a study) by using the pen-name Pablo C. de Gante; now we have, 
therefore, Peter and Paul of Ghent (it will be remembered that the two saints are 
commonly associated and have the same feast day). Tepotzotlan is a poor village 
eight kilometers from Cuauhtitl4n and 42 kilometers to the northeast of Mexico 
City. It should not be confused with Tepotzl4n, about which Redfield wrote his 
classic study. It was in Tepotzotlan that the Mexican author José Joaquin Fern4n- 
dez de Lizardi passed his childhood, but it is best known because of the great 
Jesuit church and seminary which can still be admired today, despite the ravages 
of time and civic strife. As the subtitle reads, this monograph is devoted to the 
“history and artistic treasures" of this imposing collection of ecclesiastical build- 
ings. The Jesuits were the sponsors of baroque architecture, and Tepotzotlan is 
an example of high baroque art. The spectator, looking at the inside of the church 
or studying the collection of photographs at the back of this volume, may well ask 
"It is magnificent, but is it art?" Much of the ornamentation is so excessive and 
ornate as to be in bad taste. The basic lines, which should never be lost in art, 
become utterly blurred. Moreover, it is good to build temples Ad majorem Dei 
gloriam, but one cannot help wondering if the Good Lord himself, who aesthetically 
stands for perfect taste, would not have been happier if some of the wealth and en- 
ergy spent on this cloying ornamentation had been expended on the poor and miser- 
able people of that part of Mexico. It sometimes seems that the Franciscans, with 
their more sober churches in excellent taste, had a better understanding of Mexico 
than did the Company of Ignacio de Loyola. 





Baedeker's Touring Guide. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. Freiburg. Karl Baedeker. 
London. George Allen and Unwin. New York. Macmillan. 1959. Pp. 296. 


- Karl Baedeker (1801-59) was the creator of the modern guidebook, and his 
erudite volumes set standards which no other series has met. It seemed in recent 
years as though the Baedeker had been discarded and indeed eliminated by modern 
travelers, who are a much less literate breed than those of the last century; they 
are more interested in nightclubs than in cathedrals, and have practically no his- 
torical or artistic preoccupations. One wondered what had happened to the old 
Baedeker company, but suddenly it has sprung to life again with new guides, con- 
spicuously different in many ways from the old ones. There are two series, the 
"Touring Guides, " dealing with the major countries, and the "Handbooks for Trav- 
ellers," describing individual cities and regions. Spain and Portugal belongs to 
the first series. The size of these volumes is different from the old ones: they 
are longer and thinner; measuring 5 by 9 by 1/2 inch, this book in soft plastic 
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binding is presumably designed to fit into the pocket. Incidentally, the old color, 
red, has remained unchanged. 


The basic concept of the book has been modified. Whereas the older vol- 
umes were written for travelers who went by rail from one city to another, the new 
ones are written for tourists traveling by automobile and interested in wandering 
all over the landscape. The book is divided into four parts: General Information, 
Road Routes, Gazeteer of the Chief Towns and Tourist Resorts, and Hotels and 
Restaurants. The maps are good, although the city plans are not as detailed as in 
the older editions. The text is enlivened with little sketches which would have 
seemed almost sacrilegious in the old editions. The best eulogy of the new guides 
is perhaps a negative one: whereas many other modern guide books are silly trash, 
the new Baedeker is about as good as the old one. 


R. Foulché-Delbose and L. Barrau-Dihigo. MANUEL DE L'HISPANISANT. New 
York. Kraus Reprint Corporation. 1959. 2 vols., pp. 533, 447. 


This historic work, long out of print, is now available again thanks to an 
agreement between the original publishers, the Hispanic Society of America, and 
the Kraus Reprint Corporation (16 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y.). The 
reprint is physically better than the original edition in that it is printed on much 
stronger paper, has wider margins, and is provided with a strong binding. 


J. A. van Praag. BEKNOPTE GESCHIEDENIS DER SPAANSE LETTERKUNDE. 
Volume III. Amsterdam. L. J. Veen's Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V. n.d. (1959?) 
Pp. 262. 

The first two volumes of Professor van Praag's history of Spanish literature 
were reviewed earlier in the Hispanic American Report (X, 704). This, the third 
and last volume, covers the twentieth century, and it brings the trilogy to an effec- 
tive close. In construction, the work is essentially a series of monographic studies 
of individual authors. They are informative and well written, although little stress 
is laid on critical analysis. There is no book like this in Spanish, French, or Eng- 
lish, giving useful thumbnail sketches of practically all modern Spanish writers. 





John Street. ARTIGAS AND THE EMANCIPATION OF URUGUAY. Cambridge 
University Press. 1959. Pp. 406. $9.50. 


Dr. Street is a Lecturer in Latin American Studies at Cambridge University, 
and it is a great encouragement to know that the tradition of the late J. B. Trend, 
Professor of Spanish at Cambridge University, to whom this volume is dedicated, 
has not been lost. It seemed for a while that the humane concern for the Hispanic 
World represented by Professors Salvador de Madariaga of Oxford University, 
Trend of Cambridge, and Allison Peers of Liverpool, had been replaced by a pe- 
dantic concern for Calder6én, and that consequently England would no longer count 
among the creative sources of Hispanism. Dr. Street's splendid book reassures 
us that all is not lost in England. It is a monumental piece of scholarship which j 
opens up a panorama not only of the life of Artigas, but more significantly of the } 
origins of the republic of Uruguay. The whole epic of the independence movement 
in the River Plate area is here presented in scholarly form; and the result is a } 
book which is probably the finest in English, and possibly in any language, on ; 
Uruguay and its history. It deserves to be translated into Spanish and Portuguese. 





OCT ANTI 
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David F. Cavers and James R. Nelson. ELECTRIC POWER REGULATION IN 
LATIN AMERICA. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. 279. $6.00. 


American-owned electrical utilities in Latin America have become a politi- 
cal football, to the great distress of the American and Foreign Power Company 
and other entrepreneurs. The vindictive measures taken by local governments 
vary from confiscation as in Rio Grande do Sul to arbitrary rate slashing as in 
Cuba. The Latin American governments claim that they are fighting exploitation 
in order to cut the cost of electricity, but usually they simply wreck the power 
system. As Professors Cavers of Harvard Law School and James R. Nelson of 
Amherst College point out in this monograph, Latin America needs more power, 
not cheaper power. Their analysis is based on a study conducted for the Harvard 
Law School by a staff directed by Marvin S. Fink. This publication was sponsored 
by the World Bank and the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica. It is to be hoped that this book will be translated into Spanish and circulated 
widely among Latin American governing circles. 


George Pendle. PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. London. Adam and Charles Black. 
1959. Pp. 95. 7s. 6d. , 

George Pendle always writes with erudition and charm. This monograph in 
the series "Lands and Peoples" is written for the general reader, but the special- 
ist will enjoy it as well. Following Paraguayan historians, Pendle tries to vindi- 
cate Francisco Solano Lépez. We may argue with his interpretation and even with 
his facts, but Pendle emerges as one of the best interpreters of the River Plate 
area. 


Isaac Don Levine. THE MIND OF AN ASSASSIN. New York. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. 1959. Pp. 232. $4.50. 


In 1940 Trotsky was murdered in his well-guarded Mexican retreat by a 
devoted Stalinist known as "Jacques Mornard," who was really a Spaniard born 
in Barcelona in 1914 and named Jaime Ram6én Mercader del Rio Hern4ndez. His 
mother, a Cuban, was an ardent Communist who fought in the Spanish Civil War 
and served in the Soviet international underground. Levine has written a carefully- 
documented account of the crime, based partly on his own research and partly on 
the four volumes (totaling 1,400 pages) of interviews with the assassin conducted 
by Alfonso Quiroz Cuar6n, the criminologist-psychologist for the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


José Luis Martin Descalzo. GOD'S FRONTIER. New York. Knopf. 1959. 
Pp. 246. $3.95. 


The author is a young Spanish priest, born in Madrodejos (Toledo) in 1930. 
He has cultivated both poetry and the novel; in 1955, he published A Curate Con- 
fesses, which won national success. The story which has now been translated by by 
Harriet de Onfs appeared under the title La frontera de dios and won the Eugenio 
Nadal Prize. It is the tale of the miracles which a young railroad worker performs 
unwittingly. It does not make very convincing reading, but, by presenting a dif- 
ferent ideology, it complements perfectly the works published earlier in transla- 
tion by Knopf: The Cypresses Believe in God by José Marfa Gironella, and The 
Young Assassins 1s by Juan Goytisolo. Since this is a Knopf publication, it goes 











without saying that it is an excellent piece of printing. 
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THE OBEDIENCE OF A KING OF PORTUGAL. Translated, with commentary, 
by Francis M. Rogers. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1958. 
Pp. 120. $5.00. i 

The James Ford Bell Collection in the University of Minnesota Library has 
put out another beautiful book. The document is a fifteenth century Latin oration 
by Vasco Fernandes, which Professor Rogers‘of Harvard University has trans- 
lated, with a foreword, commentary and notes. Part II (pp. 19-36) consists of a 
facsimile of the Latin original, in red gothic letters. While the formal oration in 
which King John II of Portugal expresses his obedience to Pope Innocent VIII would 
a priori seem to be dull and insignificant, in fact the speech is of considerable in- 
terest because the orator relates the historic greatness of Portugal, and thereby 
gives us a good idea of the patriotic vision of his history as seen by a Portuguese 
intellectual in 1485. It becomes clear that the cantos Camoens devotes to the glo- 
ries of Portuguese history are within this tradition of nationalistic exaltation. We 
are also enabled better to understand some of the declarations and attitudes of the 
present Portuguese Government. 


Frederick Peterson. ANCIENT MEXICO. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1959. Pp. 313. $7.95. 


After serving in the U.S. Army, Mr. Peterson, a native of Wisconsin, 
studied anthropology at Mexico City College, where he received both A.B. and 
M.A. degrees. He has since been supported by the Wenner-Gren Foundation and 
has devoted his time to archeological excavations. Ancient Mexico is a lucid, well 
written and attractive account of the cultures of pre-Columbian Mexico. It is es- 
sentially a synthesis of research done by others, but it is probably the best gen- 
eral account of Mexican prehistory. The text is well illustrated with an abundance 
of photographs, line-drawings, maps, and charts. 





William M. Pepper, Jr. DICTIONARY OF NEWSPAPER AND PRINTING TERMS. 
ENGLISH-SPANISH, SPANISH-ENGLISH. Published under the auspices of the Inter 
American Press Association. New York. Columbia University Press. 1959. 

Pp. 344. $10.00. 


This book was printed in Argentina, and the Buenos Aires publisher was 
Editorial Sudamericana. It is hard to believe that the price in pesos equals ten 
dollars. The work is just what the title says, and it is a useful contribution to 
Spanish-English lexicographical studies. The author, of the Florida newspaper 
the Gainesville Daily Sun, received assistance from many members of the Inter 





“American Press Association, especially James B. Canel. Thanks to this collab- 


oration, he has been able to take into account the regional variations in Spanish 
terminology, which are duly noted in the dictionary. 


Enzo Carli. PRE-CONQUEST GOLDSMITHS' WORK OF COLOMBIA. London. 
William Heinemann. n.d. (1958?). Pp. 93. $6.00. Distributed in the United States 
by W. S. Heinman, 400 East 72nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


This book by an Italian critic was printed in Italy. The gold objects described 
are in the famous Museo del Oro in Bogot4, located in the Banco de la Repdblica, 
whose former director-general, Luis Angel Arango, made it possible for color 
photographs of the collection to be taken. There is an introduction of 28 pages, fol- 
lowed by 31 colored plates, with a brief description of each object on the opposite 
page. This attractive little book is meant to appeal primarily to the general reader. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional am in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old well ished subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
partes ses tert oy tates (degre be Rgsanp sare aaa gery mapre 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic devel t of the area is the of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis |'\is provides is as fundamental.as‘the continual use of a microscope 

a biologist. Researchers are trained tu: write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
ete sati + mg be least a year’s work oa oe staff receive a seen . 
$ an important in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
wihaus Lana to auatantaa (ode on ale rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education Secale aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 
The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spill, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) ..........cccccecccccccccecccccccsccesess 10 units 
Comey = of South America (Geography 120, 5 nits) and Geography of Middle America (Geography name 
‘Ph |) PerrrrrrrrerrrrirerrrrrrrrrrrrerrreerereeTeLeSELEPIrET ETE rreTrreririree ey Ce units 
7 : Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ............0secceeeeceseececeeeess ale i 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), amy two COUTSES . 1.2.2... ecceccceeececceeecceceeeecs 8 units 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 
Se ee ND MINE ITI BUD o ov bei ccc can ccctcccccccccccccccccvescccceseneccccecceeceeese 5 units 
Anthropology: I ih Ae ca neekc nd ecsadinbeSebtescesetccencedscesetesdeseaces 4 units 


Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 

1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 

2. A sati completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 

3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador), West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 
i planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 





University. 
A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the eee ae oe, Soe reat, vanes of the Racers 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann a 








Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 
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A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


“All who have deplored the a of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will welcome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one sa expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 
John J. Johnson 


Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 


SECOND EDITION $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 



























